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THE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT OF THE TEACHER 
OF ENGLISH 


MARY CRAWFORD 
State Normal School, Kearney, Nebraska 


One of the advances made of late years in the teaching of Eng- 
lish is the demand for departmental equipment other than the 
instructor’s training or library facilities. So rarely have external 
aids been insisted upon in the past that the necessity for them is 
not always recognized even today. Teachers of science have been 
more fortunate. Textbook instruction is no longer thought 
sufficient. In secondary schools as well as in colleges large sums 
are spent for apparatus, and visitors are shown laboratories almost 
perfect in their appointments. But the teacher of English is often 
supposed to regard the library as his only laboratory need. 
Although he has been adding to his knowledge of subject-matter 
and earnestly seeking better modes of instruction, his equipment 
has, until recently, remained as it was decades ago. It is the 
purpose of this article to note a few suggestions which may help 
to bring the teaching of English to its own. 


MAPS, PLANS, AND CHARTS 
An evident help is a set of wall maps, including a map of 
America, one of political England, and another showing the British 
Isles together with the coasts of neighboring countries. Still 
others are historical maps, as Roman Britain, Saxon England, 
Celtic Ireland, England after the Norman Conquest. These 
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will all be shared, perhaps, with the department of history. But 
there can be procured for the teaching of English, especially, a 
language map" of the British Isles which indicates clearly the 
development of the standard language from earlier dialects. While 
tracing the historical development, the pupil can see the districts 
where dialects of interest today are spoken.? Southern, Midland, 
Eastern, Western, and Northern dialects are differentiated from 
each other, and from Irish, Welsh, and Gaelic. There are shown 
also the gradual advances of English into Celtic-speaking districts. 

There can be secured in addition a large plan of London} 
indicating the relative location of historic places. This plan 
may well be used in connection with the pictures and slides men- 
tioned below. Students of oral English will be interested in various 
charts and plates‘ showing the organs of speech and indicating 
the pronunciation of English sounds. 

A small literary map’ of England for the student’s individual 
work will often prove helpful. A larger map for the wall is also 
available.© The use of maps of this nature has been more common 
in history classes than in English work. 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND PEDAGOGICAL HELPS 


Every high-school teacher of English should own a short history 
of England;’ a work on classical mythology® with reference to Eng- 
lish literature; a good manual of poetics,? and one on English 


* From the Goder-Heimann Co., 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

? As the Kentish dialect in Shakespeare’s King Lear, the Devon dialect in Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone, or the Warwickshire dialect in George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

3 The Goder-Heimann Co. 5’ Ginn & Co., Chicago, 10 cents. 

4 The Goder-Heimann Co. 6 Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, $6.25. 

7 As, E. P. Cheyney, Short History of England, Boston, 1904; C. W. C. Oman, 
History of England, New York, 1900; G. M. Wrong, The British Nation, New York, 
1910. (Wrong presents his facts in a thoroughly English setting.) 

8 For example, C. M. Gayley, Classic Myths in English Literature, 2d ed., Boston, 
1911; H. A. Guerber, Myths of Greece and Rome, Chicago, 1893; Arthur Fairbanks, 
Mythology of Greece and Rome, New York, 1908. j 

9 The following are useful: R. M. Alden, English Verse, New York, 1903; J. W. 
Bright and R. D. Miller, The Elements of English Versification, Boston, 1910; C. F. 
Johnson, The Forms of English Poetry, New York, 1910. 
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etymology; one or more on literary criticism and interpretation ;? 
one or more on pedagogy,’ as well as some teachers’ manuals.‘ 
These will not, of course, do away with the use of the reference 
library by teacher and pupil. 

In schools where the system of textbook rental is in operation 
it is often well to have sets of supplementary texts, enough to 
provide each pupil with a copy. When a class is reading certain 
models of literary form there should be variation or alternation 
in the author or model studied. A change will yield results in 
the interest of the class, but how much greater the refreshment 
and consequent usefulness of the teacher! 

In the intensive study of Shakespeare’s plays it is sometimes 
found expedient to furnish each student with an unedited copy 
for use during tests. Since there are no notes or other helps 
available, he will be left entirely to his own resources, yet will be 
enabled to quote proof for the opinions expressed. He will use 
the book during test periods only, hence a very cheap edition will 
serve. 

If possible, there should be set aside each year for the use of 
the department a small sum as a fund from which may be purchased 
copies of the new texts or pedagogical works which the instructor 
wishes to examine. The value of this will be made apparent in 
the increased power and wider outlook of the teacher, who thus 
makes use of the latest product of endeavor in his special field. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


All education is tending more and more toward concreteness. 
The modern teacher welcomes anything which will cause the 


*F. Kluge and F. Lutz, English Etymology, Boston, 1907; or W. W. Skeat, 
Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, last ed., Oxford, 1911. 

2 Some standard works are: C. M. Gayley and F. N. Scott, Introduction to Methods 
and Materials of Literary Criticism, Boston, 1899; W. H. Hudson, An Introduction 
to the Study of Literature, Boston, 1911; W. H. Crawshaw, The Interpretation of Litera- 
ture, New York, 1806; C. T. Winchester, Some Principles of Literary Criticism, New 
York, 1899; W. B. Worsfold, The Principles of Criticism, New York and London, 1902. 

3 Percival Chubb, On the Teaching of English, New York, 1904; or G. R. Carpenter, 
F. T. Baker, and F. N. Scott, The Teaching of English, New York, 1904. 

4As Trent, Hanson, and Brewster, An Introduction to the English Classics, 
Boston, 1910; Marsh and Royster, Teacher’s Manual for the Study of English Litera- 
ture, Chicago, 1902; F. M. Tisdel, Studies in Literature, New York, 1913. 
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student’s mind to react more quickly and surely. Many schools 
are provided with the projection lantern,’ which, with its slides, is 
an especially valuable piece of apparatus. It may be used in all 
grades and departments, each of which should have its own slides 
to be used as supplements to the text. They deepen the impression 
made by reading, and, in some cases, actually reveal the meaning. 
To most students it is not given to see a literary play presented by 
artists. A substitute is furnished by a set of slides showing import- 
ant scenes. Not everyone can visit Scotland, but a view of Loch 
Katrine may stimulate a sluggish imagination. 

Oral English is a topic often discussed. Here slides will be of 
great advantage. The lantern may be operated by one student. 
Another, standing before the class, will tell what he knows of 
interest about each of a series of related views, as it is flashed upon 
the screen. This will fix more firmly the results of his previous 
study of both slides and text, for he who gives knowledge receives 
as much as is given. Greater than this will be the effect upon the 
student’s powers of oral expression. His language must of necessity 
be his own, and he will strive for correctness and accuracy of state- 
ment. He learns to project his voice. Realizing that he is in a sense 
a public speaker, he will, after a few trials, make himself easily 
understood by each member of his audience. Self-consciousness 
will disappear in the partially darkened room. Even the most 
embarrassed pupil will present his ideas simply and naturally. 
As the speaker takes his seat, a second takes his place, with no loss 
of time. After the talks are ended, the topic may be made the 
subject of an oral quiz. The awkward boy, the shy pupil, will 
recite readily, since he has already given his prepared talk, and, 
too, he has been receiving ideas from both the screen and the talks 
of his classmates. 

A review may be conducted along similar lines. A picture is 
allowed to remain upon the screen for two minutes. At the end 

This apparatus may be had of Underwood & Underwood, 12 West 37th St., 
New York; the Riley Optical Instrument Co., 150 Fifth Ave., New York; Williams, 
Brown & Earle, Philadelphia; William H. Rau, 238 South Camac St., Philadelphia; 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Chicago; T. A. McAllister Co., 49 Nassau St., New York; 
the Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.; York & Son, York House, 3 Emperor’s Gate, 
South Kensington, London, W. 
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of this time a pupil is called upon, at random, for description. A 
second view falls to the lot of another pupil. In case of hesitation 
the slide may be returned. Written composition may be stimulated 
in the same way, by having all the students write about the same 
picture, after having studied it for a short time. 

Before the topic has been discussed at all, the teacher may talk 
upon it, using the slides as illustrations. But these talks should 
be so rare as to leave with the class the chief responsibility. 

Occasionally some class or club in the school may give a literary 
“evening,” to which are invited the other students and the patrons. 
For this, each talk is carefully prepared, and one or two rehearsals 
may be found necessary. In case the school is so small that the 
immediate purchase of a lantern would not be wise, it may be 
found expedient to hire’ a complete set, including lantern and 
selected slides, for these entertainments. A small fee may be 
charged, and the proceeds applied toward the purchase of the 
lantern. 

Each school building should, if possible, have a large room 
fitted with double blinds and other appliances necessary for the 
use of the lantern in the daytime. 


THE STEREOGRAPH 


Schools which cannot furnish the lantern and slides might 
perhaps provide a number of stereoscopes and stereographs? for 
each class. Like the lantern, the stereoscope shuts the pupil away 
from outside influences, thus securing a greater intensity of impres- 
sion. More than this, the combined views produce a sense of 
perspective, which gives a stronger notion of reality than any flat 
picture will yield. Hence, again, the clearness and duration of 
the impression. That school is fortunate which can employ the 
stereograph as a supplement to the lantern. The former may be 
used by individuals in study periods or outside of school hours. 
Recitation may be made from the lantern slides, using the same 


* The Riley Optical Instrument Co. and the Keystone View Co. have lanterns 
for hire. 

2 Sold by Underwood & Underwood and by the Keystone View Co., together with 
lantern slides. 
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pictures as the stereographs previously studied. The attention of 
all is drawn to the same view at the same time, thus affording a 
topic for free discussion. 

These aids will not be used so frequently as to become a matter 
of course. Each teacher will detect the first signs of a decline in 
interest. Nor are they always to be made use of in the same way. 
Above all, they are intended, not to supplant the text, but to 
supplement it. 


PRINTS AND POSTCARDS 


A cheaper substitute for the stereograph is found in the pic- 
tures with which every teacher may be provided at a minimum 
cost. Plain or colored prints' can be procured, either singly or 
in packets whose contents have been selected with reference to 
some distinct phase of study, as authors, Shakespeare pictures, 
Arthurian subjects, English castles and cathedrals. There are 
packets suited to each grade, and to the high school. Pictures on 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian topics are available, as are many 
others. All of these may be used by the English teacher; for 
literature is the common denominator of all phases of life. 

Inexpensive postcards showing places of interest are the posses- 
sion of each teacher today. Railway companies furnish without 
charge folders containing views of literary shrines. In addition 
may be used the illustrations found in texts, as well as in reference 
books.? 


PICTURES AND BUSTS 


Various “properties”’ of a cultural nature are not to be ignored 
in the modern schoolroom. ‘They are to the student of literature 
what his apparatus is to the scientific student. Wall pictures 
should be chosen for their combined literary and artistic value. 
A picture of a scene or event prominent m English literature may 
seem to some, perhaps, of more value than a portrait. But por- 


From George P. Brown & Co., 38 Lovett St., Beverly, Mass.; A. W. Elson & 
Co., 2 A Park St., Boston; the Perry Pictures Co., Boston. Prices one-half cent 
each, and upward. 

2 A good reference text of this nature is R. Garnett and E. Gosse, English Litera- 
ture, An Illustrated Record, 4 vols., London and New York, 1903-4. 
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traits and busts of authors should be provided when possible. 
Through this means the student is made familiar with the author’s 
personality, and, as a consequence, often becomes interested in 
him and in his work. 

In addition to photoprints,’ there may be obtained at reasonable 
prices bas-relief portraits,? and reproductions of the work of famous 
sculptors, with themes classical and modern. 


THE PHONOGRAPH 


Equipment for visual instruction is not all. The ear may be 
appealed to in these days when the phonograph is available. In 
classwork, its use would have much pedagogical value. Records 
of Old English songs, of Shakespearean lyrics, of Old English 
ballads, would have interest in connection with the study of the 
English lyric. Songs martial and tender, such as Kipling’s ‘‘ Danny 
Deaver”’ and lyrics from Tennyson’s “Princess,” would stimulate 
interest in modern verse. If not utilized during class periods, 
these records would be appropriate at meetings of English clubs 
for young students. 

The use of such aids as have been suggested in the foregoing 
pages may easily be overdone. Courses in which much ground is 
to be covered afford little time for anything besides the daily 
routine. Yet the occasional use of outside helps adds interest and 
may often prove profitable. Such devices are already employed 
in the teaching of history and of foreign languages, and they may 
well be utilized from time to time in classes in literature. 


* The Perry Pictures Co., A. W. Elson & Co., George P. Brown & Co., the Goder- 
Heimann Co. 
2 The Goder-Heimann Co. 











THE TRIAL OF BANQUO 


C. C. CERTAIN 
Central High School, Birmingham, Alabama 


It is very common today to speak of the social tendencies in 
education. But, as a matter of fact, society itself is a vast school 
of education, and we might profitably begin to study the educa- 
tional factors in society with a view to utilizing these factors in 
teaching. With such a purpose in view, I made an attempt during 
the past year to determine in some measure the possibilities of 
utilizing in the teaching of high-school English some of the agencies 
that are available outside of school. An opportunity for testing 
these possibilities arose during the time that my eighth-semester 
English class was studying Macbeth. When the class’s interest in 
the characters of the play had reached a sufficiently high pitch, I 
purposely called in question Banquo’s honor. After a spirited class 
discussion, some of the pupils were led to charge Banquo with com- 
plicity in the murder of Duncan. At the proper moment, I urged 
the class to apply the test of civil law to the accusation brought 
against Banquo. The class instantly responded and suggested 
plans for conducting a real trial, as in a civil court. 

I encouraged the pupils in their plans, but told them that in 
organizing their court and in conducting the trial they must depend 
not upon me for counsel and information but upon the people of 
Birmingham who were interested in such matters. There were one 
hundred and twenty pupils in the class, which was divided into 
three sections. Each section appointed a committee to manage the 
general details of organization. The courts of Birmingham were 
selected as models for the high-school court, and the court officials 
furnished information concerning court procedure. Within two 
days, without serious interruption to the regular recitations, the 
work of organization was complete. 

Every member of the class was assigned some duty connected 
with the trial. The class first went through a preliminary exercise 
with all of the formality of a court. There were present at this 
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rehearsal the judge, bailiff, clerk, jurymen, witnesses, court stenog- 
raphers, and newspaper reporters. The class not only knew what 
to do, but in each section the pupils properly filled out all legal 
documents and served them according to the requirements of law. 
All of the instruction for this was given by the officials of the city. 
When the trial actually began, however, it seemed that everybody 
in Birmingham was teaching Macbeth. I urged the class to consult 
their friends, the people of the city. The children showed more 
enterprise than I ever before witnessed. Not only were intimate 
friends and acquaintances interviewed, but also new acquaintances 
who were sought for the purpose. The leading lawyers of the city 
were consulted, and several made a special study of the case. One 
of the most prominent corporation lawyers in the county was 
pressed into service by a spirited young kinswoman. While the 
trial was in progress, one pupil reported that he visited a court in 
which a man was on trial for an offense strongly resembling the 
charges against Banquo. Several of the children cited illuminating 
precedents in sustaining points of law. The librarian in the public 
library was consulted and the alcoves of the library were ransacked 
by the children in a manner almost unheard of before. The results 
of this experiment were unique in my teaching experience. The 
children worked with exhilaration under the tutorage of the people 
and the possibilities of further exercises became apparent. 

One day while the memory of the trial was still fresh in the 
minds of the pupils, I asked each child to write a paragraph remi- 
niscent of the part that he took in the trial of Banquo. Only fifteen 
minutes were allowed for the composition of these paragraphs, 
which explains the rather free, unstudied style of the reminiscences. 
The children could not have been more delightfully natural. Their 
compositions remind one of the paragraphs from a personal 
diary. Each pupil played a distinct réle in the little class drama; 
hence each child’s reminiscences are not only contributions to the 
complete record of the trial, but are also strongly suggestive of each 
child’s activities during the time that the court was in session. 
There were three separate courts organized, corresponding to the 
three sections of the class studying Macbeth. I have selected the 
reminiscences given in the following paragraphs with the purpose 
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of showing the varied activities of the children during the course 
of the trial, and have made the selections quite irrespective of the 
organizations of the several sections of theclass. This fact explains 
the frequent change of names in references to the officials of the 
court and to the lawyers. Many of the children prepared for their 
parts in the trial much as actors prepare for parts on the stage; 
and when the trial began, they knew themselves severally as court 
officials, attorneys at law, witnesses, defendants, jurymen, court 
stenographers, and newspaper reporters. 


THE TRIAL OF BANQUO 


The fourth period class tried Mr. Worthington, as Banquo, on a charge of 
complicity in the murder of Duncan. The chief characters in Macbeth were 
well represented by members of the class. Mr. Robert McAdory presided as 
judge, while the clerk’s chair was occupied by Mr. Forest McMeans. The 
prosecuting solicitor and attorney for the defense were Miss Rachel London 
and Mr. Turner McLemore, respectively. Miss Edith Weaver was appointed 
as bailiff; but, as she resigned, Miss Lassiter was called upon to take her place. 
Twelve members of the class were sworn in as jurors and the trial proceeded. 

At first, the trial went on smoothly; but as it gained headway the sus- 
pense became greater. Near the end of the trial the lawyers wrangled much 
and the interest was intense. There were several newspaper reporters and 
stenographers, who were busy writing up the trial for the newspapers. As the 
trial drew tc a close the fate of Banquo seemed to swing fifty and fifty in the 
balance. The prosecuting attorney summed up her argument, which was 
followed by a convincing speech from the attorney for the defense. After a 
few more words by the state solicitor, the judge charged the jury. The sus- 
pense in the courtroom reached a high pitch. However, a decision was very 
soon reached by the jury. Miss Jennings, who was chosen as foreman of the 
jury, announced that the defendant had been found not guilty. He was 
showered with congratulations when court adjourned. 

STEADMAN ACKER 
THE VERDICT 


I was unable to be present at the trial, but heard it talked of a great deal 
for about a week. I was very much surprised at the verdict of the jury, which 
acquitted Banquo. 

LouIsE GOING 
THE JUDGE 


To my dismay I was placed on the committee to draw up plans for the trial. 
As my knowledge of court procedure was very limited, I went to the court- 
house and heard a trial. I noted the position of the jury, the judge, the 
lawyers, the plaintiff, the defendant, and the clerk. I also noticed that wit- 
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nesses were not allowed to hear one another testify. As I was to be judge, I 
noted especially that official. And in spite of the fact that I hate to ape any- 
one, I must say that in asking questions and in charging my jury I tried to 
assume the indolent ease of the judge whom I had observed. 


Dovuctass P. WINGO 
THE SHERIFF 


In the trial of Banquo, I was given the part of sheriff. Although much 
frightened at this idea at first, I found that the office of sheriff was not so 
dreadful. I was to call order in the courtroom, and also to bring witnesses to 
the stand when called for. This, however, was not a difficult task, for just as 
soon as the names of the witnesses were called out they came at once, even 
before I had time to go after them. And as the order of the class was good 
I had very little to do. 

DorFa Cox 
THE BAILIFF 


By the second day in the courtroom the interest in the trial of Banquo 
had reached an intensely exciting point. Even as bailiff it was extremely 
hard to keep from talking too. The duties were not difficult, but with extreme 
impatience I awaited the witnesses. My chief duty was to bring the witnesses 
to the witness-stand and to give them over from the prosecuting attorney to 
the attorney for the defense. The whole courtroom was thrown into confusion 
once on account of a witness making a false statement in answering questions; 
and once even by the removal of a witness for her lack of knowledge of the 
subject. 

MARGARET LASSITER 


THE CLERK 


Though not one of the Committee on Organization, I made some inquiries 
about court procedure. My uncle is a lawyer and I talked with him about the 
trial. He suggested that if the case was looking bad for the defendant his 
lawyer could make an appeal to the jurisdiction, claiming that a murder in 
Scotland could not be tried in Birmingham. He then instructed me on the 
oaths that were used to swear in the witnesses and the jury. As I had to serve 
as clerk, this information came in very handy. During the trial the judge 
was not quite sure of his ground at the beginning, but, once started, things 
went flying. 

RICHARD N. COLEMAN 


A PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 


I was made a lawyer for the prosecution. I went to a lawyer’s office, but 
he was notin. I talked with Father and we puzzled out some of the soliloquies. 
He was very much interested. I said to him one time: 

“Dad, the defense is bringing up William Shakespeare. He’s rather push- 
ing himself, isn’t he ?”’ 
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“He certainly is,” replied Dad. ‘Shakespeare was not alive during the 
time of Macbeth: and if Macbeth is taken as a story, the whole thing is a fraud. 
You are taking it as a true incident, therefore Shakespeare cannot be used.”’ 

IRENE WALDHORST 


THE DEFENDANT’S ATTORNEY 


At the dinner table I would besiege Father with questions concerning the 
form of court. I found out how he as a juror had been chosen, and how diffi- 
cult it was to get a certificate from the doctor to excuse him from acting as 
juror. 

One evening a lawyer was at our house, and I discussed the whole trial 
with him. 

I was glad to hear that, in one city court, for an unexcused absence in the 
courtroom, a man was fined $20, and that made the men very particular about 
their attendance. Dorotuy RAND 

BANQUO, THE DEFENDANT 


I was Banquo and did not know what to do, so I went to see a friend of 
mine who is a lawyer and he told me all about court proceedings; but I did 
not understand it all. Then my father, who practiced law once, explained to 
me the part that I did not understand. I dreaded the cross-questioning more 
than anything, but my lawyer was very merciful and I was not scared after 
the first question or two. ELEANOR STARNES 

THE JuRY 

When we were having the trial of Banquo, I drew Daddy-man into a dis- 
cussion with me every night so that I might make an efficient juryman—or, 
rather, jury-woman. Daddy-man said that Banquo should not be acquitted; 
he certainly was disgusted when I told him Banquo had been acquitted. He 
was greatly surprised when, after all the heated discussions we had had, I 
voted for the acquittal. 

I myself do not think that just because a man refuses to expose his very 
best friend he is doing a harm to society. ROBERTA LIVINGSTON 


A JuRoR 

I was a Jury-lady. 

The first thing I had to do was to learn how to swear and to take the oath. 
The next thing I had to learn was to keep my mouth and ears closed to all 
discussion of the trial. One day I boarded a car on which there was a crowd 
of girls and boys discussing the trial, and the minute I got on they all motioned 
to me to come and sit by them. When I did so they at once began to ask my 
opinion of the evidence; and when I refused to discuss the trial they offered 
me some fudge to try and bribe me. They insisted on talking, so I had to 
leave their company. 

For nearly a whole week I was in mortal terror for fear I should be influ- 
enced in some way and thereby judge the innocent or not judge the guilty. I 
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was the only one of the jurymen that voted for Banquo’s conviction. My 
decision was based on the moral side of the question. Another thing also 
influencing me was that Macbeth had met Banquo and said 


“If you shall cleave to my consent,—when ’tis, 


It shall make honor for you.” 
PauL LEE TOWLES 


A NEWSPAPER REPORTER 


I was a newspaper reporter. I went to Mr. Leon Friedman of the Bir- 
mingham News, who has covered court procedures for the last twenty-five 
years, and asked him for some rules and methods of handling a trial. 

I shall tell you what he told me. The first thing and last thing to do is 
to state the case as nearly exact as possible. Never take sides or let your 
personal self appear in the write-up. Be careful about giving the procedures. 
Give the climax first and work down from climax with each lesser climax in 
order. It is the unusual thing that happens that makes the write-up inter- 
esting. 

HARDEN NEWMAN 
A Court REPORTER 


As a court reporter I noticed in the daily papers to see if in the great cases 
of the world, the reporters took down every word that was said. I found out 
that nothing was missed, so this standard was my ambition. I told the home 
folks about the plans and they were very much interested. My father said 
he knew I would enjoy it. I tried to get in connection with an acquaintance, 
a deputy sheriff, but he happened to be absent from the city during the trial, 
and so I did not visit a courtroom. 

The trial was very enjoyable, but on several occasions I found myself 
completely lost and of course I did not get everything that was said. It was 
very dramatic, and I wished and wished that I had been a witness to enjoy 
the drama of life. 

Maer Sue Lyons 

The fact that Banquo was not adjudged guilty was at first dis- 
appointing to me, as it was also to our principal. It is proper for 
me to say that I had greatly enlarged upon the moral lessons to be 
taught the children through the condemnation of Banquo’s silently 
consenting to Macbeth’s crime. Although we have self-government 
in the high school, I have found sentiment almost universally 
opposed to pupils’ reporting serious infractions of rules. In child- 
life the crime of tattling overshadows the crime of shielding a 
guilty person, however depraved his nature. However much the 
pupils themselves may disapprove of a dishonest act, they shrink 
with equal disapproval from ‘‘telling on” a companion guilty of 
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acts of dishonor. In their homes, too, the pupils are not infre- 
quently taught that it is contemptible to expose wickedness which 
“does not concern” them and which “is none of their business.”’ 
In their zeal to correct the most despicable fault of child-life, the 
fault of tattling, the parents are often indifferent to the fact that 
their children at high-school age begin to share new responsibilities 
and obligations imposed upon them for the sake of their own and 
others’ social welfare. But the trial of Banquo as a reformative 
measure should not have been expected to result in a moral revolu- 
tion; emphasis should rather have been placed upon the fact that 
a serious issue was made prominent, in that the issue was ardently 
discussed in the home of every pupil in the class. In my enthu- 
siasm, I made, furthermore, another mistake in too openly hinting 
that Banquo’s crime in many respects resembled the passive 
indifference of pupils toward cheating on examination or toward 
other acts of dishonor. As a consequence of this tactlessness on 
my part the pupils were called upon to testify, as it were, against 
their own consciences. Teachers must not be too forward when 
they are endeavoring to encourage strong moral initiative in their 
pupils. 

Many other reasons might be stated in explanation of the 
“verdict.” There was in evidence among the children a feeling 
that Banquo’s silence was so incriminating that nothing less than 
a death penalty was demanded. Against this demand there was 
a strong reaction, and the pupils talked so excitedly of saving 
Banquo that a visitor to the school during those days might have 
thought a murder trial was being discussed. Chief among all 
these explanations is the fact that the pupils learned to admire 
Banquo before they suspected that his character bore a serious 
blemish. They saw his fault, but for the sake of his virtues were 
willing to spare him the ignominy of a court sentence. Shake- 
speare had won for Banquo the most human sympathies of the 
children, though they doubtless learned that the great master 
understood life too well to create a Banquo who had “no fault 
at all.” 

This last explanation is undoubtedly true, as subsequent events 
proved. Seizing upon the tremendous interest created, I suggested 
to the class that they dramatize the trial of Banquo. The children, 
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of course, quickly responded to the suggestion and decided to pro- 
duce the trial in writing as a class drama. For this purpose a 
committee was chosen by the pupils, consisting of twelve persons 
representing the three sections of the class. It was decided not to 
include in the membership of the committee anyone who was 
strongly prejudiced in his opinion of Banquo. That everyone 
might feel that he had a share in the production of the drama, the 
committee announced its purpose of freely drawing material from 
the class’s reminiscences of the trial, which had already been 
written. The committee made a study of the technique of the 
drama and came to the conclusion that in writing the drama it 
was confronted with peculiar difficulties. The members agreed 
that they could not well follow the actual trial in detail any more 
than a playwright can build a play from the unaltered incidents 
of any particular situation in life. The course of events in the 
trial, therefore, was not to determine the course of events in their 
class drama. This decision influenced them to assume an attitude 
of independence in determining the dominant purpose of their play. 
“To have a great drama,” they reasoned, ‘‘we must have struggle, 
moral and physical, in the life of our hero. Banquo repeatedly 
prayed against the great temptation that beset him; but the temp- 
tation, not he, was master, for he did not actually raise his voice 
to protest against Macbeth’s evil as Macduff did.” This is how 
it happened that in the class drama Banquo is found guilty of 
“aiding and abetting Macbeth in the murder of Duncan.” 

The drama is composed of three acts. Act I is almost entirely 
occupied with the events leading up to the trial, which begins in 
the second act. The scenes of Act I are laid in the classroom, in 
the Public Library, in the City Hall, in the interior of a home, in 
Twentieth Street, in a lawyer’s office, in the office of a lawyer uncle, 
and in the Criminal Court. The scenes of Acts II and III are laid 
in the classroom where the trial is conducted, with the exception 
of one scene in the corridors of Central High School. Much of 
Act III is composed of stenographic notes made by the pupils 
during the actual class trial. As much enthusiasm was shown in 
writing the drama as was evidenced in the trial. Scenes from the 
class drama were read as a part of the Commencement program 
last spring. 
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FREDERICK J. POHL 
Brooklyn, New York 

Since the field of English literature is so broad that it can be 
known in its entirety by any individual only as details are cata- 
logued in chronological order, the custom has arisen in American 
colleges of requiring a historical survey course as a prerequisite to 
further literary study. Teachers of literature feel the necessity of 
acquiring for themselves a thorough knowledge of chronology, and 
so hastily infer that their students also must secure an intimate 
acquaintance with dates of periods and publications and authors’ 
lives, even if they should never possess such familiarity with the 
literature itself as would make a study of chronology desirable. 
Thus the natural method of learning first to know and love the 
material that may later need to be mentally catalogued has been 
replaced by the method of studying the catalogue as if it were of 
greater importance than the material. This has led to an empha- 
sis upon the memorization of dates, facts of biography, social. 
conditions, relationship between authors, and evolution of literary 
types chronologically considered. 

Such a course is fitted only for the mind of a student who has 
the ambition of the scholar; who is so eager to acquire knowledge for 
its own sake that he has developed an introspective interest in the 
process of registering and subjecting to comparison with others each 
new fact he learns. With an appreciation of the value of a system 
of association by means of which he can render his memory more 
certain and his thinking more logical, the scholar is capable of 
enthusiasms which are incomprehensible to a simpler mind. There- 
fore, when the scholar attempts to teach that simpler mind, it is 
easy for him to grow impatient and to expect more than is reason- 
able. Unfortunately, much of this over-expectancy is revealed 

* A paper read before the College Section of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Chicago, November 27, 1914. 
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in the methods used by many instructors who conduct the survey 
course in English literature required by most colleges. 

The problem of teaching literature in college is mainly a prob- 
lem of the second year. In general, the introductory course is 
given to Sophomores in 77 per cent and to Freshmen in 20 per cent 
of American colleges.‘ Now it may be possible to help Sophomores 
toward the attainment of the scholar’s point of view, but it is wrong 
to assume at the beginning of the academic year that any large 
number have already acquired the habits of the scholar. Never- 
theless, there is a tendency among educators to overestimate the 
Sophomore’s intellectual independence and resourcefulness. They 
tacitly rank him with upper classmen, and too often credit him 
with a mental grasp but slightly inferior to that of the Junior. In 
reality there is much of the preparatory-school student left in the 
Sophomore. He should be regarded, not as a little less than the 
Junior, but as only a little more than the Freshman. In some 
respects he is really inferior to the Freshman. Complaints are 
made that Sophomores do not show the spontaneous enthusiasm 
for learning common to Freshmen, that they are harder to move, 
and more inclined to discount the value of an intellectually spent 
college course—in short, that they have come under the inevitable 
influence of college opinion which puts a premium on activities 
outside of the curriculum. Whatever the cause, it is often true 
that Sophomores are more indifferent to things of the intellect and 
heart than are Juniors, Seniors, or Freshmen. It is frequently said 
of many college men that “they did not wake up until Junior 
year.” 

Such, then, is the average Sophomore, the student in college 
who is most in need of sympathetic treatment, and who neverthe- 
less usually receives least attention from the faculty. Freshmen 
are led to an intellectual training-table and are carefully fed 
according to the theory that anything but predigested food will be 
too heavy for their mental stomachs. On the other hand, instruct- 
ors of the three upper classes seem to have forgotten approved 
pedagogical methods, and proceed on the principle that the best 


* The statistics in this article are compiled from the announcements of courses 
of instruction in the catalogues (1913) of one hundred leading colleges and universities. 
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way to help a youth to develop is to give him the opportunity of 
cramming himself with all the knowledge he can hold. Most 
Juniors and practically all Seniors are mature enough to derive 
considerable benefit from the lectures of professors who deliver 
their utterances with an indifferent “‘take or leave” attitude, but 
the Sophomore is not able to assimilate without guidance a mass 
of knowledge for which the only recommendation to him is that it 
is interesting to someone else. This fact is often overlooked, for it 
is a prevalent notion that the transition from high-school to college 
methods of study is completely achieved in the Freshman year. 
Sophomore year, however, is a year of transition from studies 
which for many students are merely a repetition or rounding up 
of preparatory-school work, to studies like philosophy, political 
economy, and sociology, which constitute the prime essentials in the 
preparation for modern leadership in thought and civic activity. 
More of the vital social problems which are customarily first 
presented through the medium of Junior studies and which are so 
tremendously stimulating that their appearance in their present 
place in the curriculum has given rise to the saying, “‘ Junior year 
is the best year in college,’ should be brought to the attention 
of the Sophomore.' Then he would find a value in his daily studies 
which they now seldom seem to possess. 

The survey course in the history of English literature often 
fails to arouse an interest in that history. Worse still it frequently 
fails to inspire a love for literature itself. One difficulty is that 
instructors think themselves justified in presenting material simply 
because they believe their students ought to know it. It is true 
that a college man should be informed, but the place to inform him 
is not in the introductory literature course. As soon as college 
English teaching becomes informational it loses vision and true 
purpose. This fact is being widely recognized but, nevertheless, 
another fact remains, that, while much time and energy is given 
to the writing of textbooks for Freshmen, too little is expended in 


*In Amherst College the attempt is being made to present philosophy (logic 
and ethics) to Sophomores. 

2 “Ta littérature n’est pas objet de savoir: elle est exercise, godt, plaisir. On ne 
la sait pas, on ne l’apprend pas; on la pratique, on la cultive, on l’aime.””—Gustave 
Lanson in the Avant-propos of his Histoire de la littérature francaise, 1906. 
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thoughtful planning for the presentation of literature to the 
Sophomore. The recent publication of a half-dozen histories of 
literature and a few anthologies has indicated a growing con- 
sciousness of the need of some adequate solution of what is now 
the greatest problem in the English department. How shall the 
study of literature be made vital to the Sophomore ? 

The problem presents two important considerations, one 
administrative, growing out of the prevalence of the survey course 
and the place it occupies in the curriculum, and the other peda- 
gogical, determining what the nature of the course should be as 
suggested by the variations in methods of teaching it in different 
colleges. Of the catalogues of one hundred institutions of higher 
learning, only seventy-seven announce’ the course, but in one 
respect this statement is misleading, for in twenty-two of the 
twenty-three colleges supposedly not giving the survey, some 
course or courses almost its equivalent are given. In seven of the 
twenty-three, the survey is extended over two or three courses in 
Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years; in others, a choice is given 
in alternate years between American literature and the survey 
course; in several, the field of literary history is covered by a study 
of poetry the first semester and prose the second, or vice versa; 
in Oberlin and Yale “selected masterpieces” are read—master- 
pieces chosen from all the principal periods of English literary 
history. In only one of the one hundred colleges is there no course 
which could in any way be called a substitute for the survey, and 
that one college has over five hundred students, with only one 
member of the faculty in the English department. The survey 
course, or its equivalent, is almost universal. 

There are two classes of students for which the survey course 
is expected to provide. In technical schools very largely, and in 
colleges of liberal arts to a certain extent, there are students who, 


tIn the cases of fifty-two institutions, concerning which the information was 
available, the survey course is required in thirty-five colleges; it is elective in ten col- 
leges; in one it is required in a preparatory department; in five it is simply announced 
as prerequisite to all further literature courses; and in one, all students are advised 
to take it before pursuing further literature study. 

Of sixty-two colleges, 12 give the survey course in the first year; 47 in the sec- 
ond year; two in the third year; one in the fourth year. 
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after the one year of the survey course, make no further study of 
literature. Another class of students take the historical survey as 
an introduction to a more intensive investigation of periods and 
authors in Junior and Senior years. But a tabulation of the 
information in regard to technical schools and large state uni- 
versities, as well as of that concerning small colleges of liberal arts 
and women’s colleges, shows that both classes of students are with 
almost equal uniformity required to take the survey course." Thus 
it appears that the consideration as to whether students are to 
continue their study of literature under instruction in college, or 
after college on their own initiative, has had little or no effect upon 
the prevalence of the course, or upon the extent to which it is either 
elective or required. 

Statistics offer no suggestions to the administrator. In some 
institutions it may possibly be found practicable to allow those 
students who elect to study English during Junior and Senior years 
to pursue in place of the survey some other literature course. But 
any such problem of administration must be solved by experi- 
mentation. 

According to present practice the real purpose of the course, 
whether it be ostensibly to prepare for a further and more intensive 
classroom study of literature or to furnish all that is deemed indis- 
pensable to the educated man’s mental equipment, is to lay the 
foundation for an intelligent appreciation of the literature with 
which the student may later become acquainted, whether before 
or after graduation. There are striking differences between the 
survey courses in various colleges, but these differences result not 
at all from the theoretical needs of students who will or will not 
specialize in literature, but from contrasting pedagogical theories 
held by instructors. 

While the prevalence of the survey course, its place in the 
curriculum, and its primary purpose are practically uniform 
throughout the country, the methods by which instructors are 
seeking to accomplish that purpose have been affected by special 
problems in many institutions and by various pedagogical points 

t A slightly larger proportion of technical schools than of other institutions require 
the survey course. 
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of view. Thus the pieces of literature selected for reading are 
often chosen with regard to the courses given in later years, where 
it is known that the students will do further work in the English 
department. This adaptation of material to the peculiar conditions 
obtaining in each of many institutions tends toward variety. 
For example, it was ascertained that out of thirty-one colleges 
seven begin their study with Chaucer, probably because in each 
case a course in Anglo-Saxon literature is presented to upper class- 
men. One college begins its survey with Milton, because Anglo- 
Saxon literature, Chaucer, and the Elizabethan period are carefully 
studied in Junior and Senior years. But the large majority, 
twenty-four colleges out of the thirty-one, begin their survey 
with Beowulf. This practice is general because of the widespread 
belief in the necessity of chronology as a preparation for literary 
appreciation. 

There are two theories which are widely held as to the literature 
to be studied by beginners. Some theorists advocate that of the 
nineteenth century as most immediate and therefore most interest- 
ing to modern youth. But the advantages weigh heavily on the 
side of a survey course of the whole field, because it furnishes the 
broadest foundation for all future study; because every great 
work reveals indebtedness to the literature of preceding centuries, 
and therefore cannot be fully appreciated by a reader lacking 
knowledge of the past; and because an understanding of literary 
types is best gained through an investigation of the con- 
ditions incident to their first appearance. Only where English 
study is required throughout the four years of college could some 
combinations of courses on separate periods be satisfactorily 
substituted for the survey. Even then, however, Victorian 
literature should be reserved until the last year, for it is more 
reasonable to expect Seniors rather than Sophomores to evince 
an enthusiastic interest in the strenuous intellectuality of Carlyle, 
the sinuosities of Browning’s thought, and the stylistic subtleties 
of such writers as Pater and Swinburne. Nineteenth-century 
literature does not offer beginners the best field for study 
because in it the most advanced and complex technical devices are 
employed. 
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The value of an investigation of the survey course lies in the 
suggestions it gives as to what the course should be, and how and 
how not it should be conducted. The catalogue of Colgate Uni- 
versity requires of all Sophomores a ‘Historical Introduction”’ 
course of which the announced purpose is to provide a “knowledge 
of historical developments in literature; acquaintance with periods, 
types, and authors; understanding of the principles of literary 
criticism and of the laws that underlie the various forms of literary 
art; and knowledge of the origin and development of the English 
language.” This is a conventional statement of the aims of the 
survey course in most colleges. In contrast to it, the catalogue of 
Beloit College gives a course for Freshmen, prerequisite to advanced 
courses, called an ‘‘Introduction to the Study of Literature,” with 
the following interesting announcement: ‘This is not a survery 
course or a study of history. Selected pieces are carefully studied 
(1) to arouse a realization of the worth of literature, (2) for the 
forms and matter of representative works (3) to assist to a notion of 
the chief characteristics of the greater classes of literature.’””’ The 
first sentence of this announcement shows a recently acquired 
distrust of the value of chronology in literary study. 

The last year’s catalogue of an eastern college makes one feel 
that its survey course was far from being what it should. Happily 
there has since been a radical change. Lectures were given by the 
instructor and ‘‘these lectures are reproduced by the students in 
both recitation and examination.”’ In contrast to this unproductive 
reproductive process, one reads in the catalogue of Drake University 
that “the poets from Milton to Tennyson are studied as interpreters 
of life. There is an effort made to present the technical phases of 
the work of the poets as significant of the inner spiritual thought 
of the world.” Another course in Drake University, supplementary 
to this and less pretentious, entitled ‘‘The Development of English 
Thought,” is a study of prose, and in it, ‘‘ philosophical, sociological, 
and aesthetic questions” are discussed. 

The examples of the four colleges just given show that there 
is a tendency toward substituting for the strictly historical survey 
an ‘‘introduction to literary appreciation.”’ The course in Creigh- 
ton University is unique, so far as one can tell from the meager 
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information furnished by catalogues. (The course in Yale is 
apparently somewhat like it.) It gives an introduction to literary 
appreciation, but also retains a study of history. The announce- 
ment reads: ‘Precepts; Poetics (types); Fiction; Texts for 
Study: Newman’s Lecture on Literature, and Essay on Aristotle’s 
Poetics. Selections from Newman, Ruskin, De Quincey, Milton, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson, De Vere. History up 
to the Classical Age.” This course is too individual to merit 
general acceptance, but many colleges are in practice doing very 
much what Creighton University announces itself as doing. More 
and more colleges are subordinating history, though not discard- 
ing it altogether, to a study of the meaning of literature. 

It is true that Beloit College has dispensed with the historical 
survey instead of merely subordinating it to an appreciative study 
of representative works. It would appear, however, that the 
law of the pendulum is responsible for this complete rejection of 
literary history. But must both extremes in a matter of human 
action always be reached before the perfect balance can be realized ? 
Can we not be wise enough to hold the pendulum when for the 
first time it is on the point of swinging past its normal position ? 
Will it not be possible for English instructors to cease placing too 
much emphasis upon chronology without going so far as to abandon 
all chronology whatsoever ? 

The announcement of Swarthmore College suggests what seems 
to be an almost ideal course for the first year of college literature 
study, prerequisite to all other courses: “First semester —Lyric 
and narrative poetry, the drama, novel, essay. Lectures on versi- 
fication—few fundamental principles of literary criticism. Second 
semester—Rapid survey—Anglo-Saxon to Victorian literature.” 
Here as in Cornell College, Iowa, lectures on the “‘foundations of 
literature”’ precede a chronological study. 

It would be impossible to outline in minute detail a course 
equally valuable to all colleges. No arbitrary list of authors and 
books for collateral reading and classroom discussion would give 
universal satisfaction. Each instructor must make his own selec- 
tion to fit the needs of particular students. But there are several 
things which general enlightened opinion must concede to be 
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essential. These things, placed in the most effective order may 
serve as an outline for the best introductory and survey course. 

Students should understand, first of all, what literature is, 
what it should mean to them, and how they can test the value of 
the selections read. They should have an appreciation of the 
limitations and possibilities of literary types, and also an under- 
standing of the connection between literature and biography, 
literature and history, and literature and the spirit of man. Con- 
cretely, in the first semester students should be prepared for the 
work of the second semester, when applications of the principles 
learned in the first semester are to be made to their reading. 
Beowulf furnishes a basis for the study of the epic as a type, and for 
an understanding of the way in which the life of a people is revealed 
in literature. The ballad as a type; the mediaeval romance and 
Chaucer’s Tales as representative of the romance; Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur and Spenser’s Fairie Queen as combinations of the epic 
and romance; and Paradise Lost as the type of the literary epic 
present what appears to be a most convenient and interesting 
approach to the study of types, periods, and biography. An 
uninterrupted study of the /yric, including Spenser’s and Milton’s 
minor poems and the Elizabethan love songs, elegies, and sonnets, 
and the odes of Cowley and Dryden, might follow, with a consecu- 
tive study of the rise and development of the drama immediately 
thereafter. (The drama is thus treated chronologically and con- 
secutively in Long’s, Symond’s, and Crawshaw’s history texts.) 
Roughly speaking, the course thus far will have considered every 
important poetic type and all the more important authors and works 
up to the Restoration. A brief study of prose should follow, prose 
from its beginnings through a study of the elaborately rhythmed 
prose of the seventeenth century and the unelaborated rhythm of 
balance in verse and prose in the classical couplet and eighteenth- 
century essay. The rise of the movel should conclude this study. 
At the end of the first semester students should be expected to 
know periods only in large outline, but all types of literature except 
the short-story in detail. 

Dates and facts of literary history should be sparingly memor- 
ized, but the process of arranging knowledge in chronological order 
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can be made of great value. The catalogue of Fisk University 
makes a most suggestive announcement: ‘‘Of the required written 
work in the survey course the most important is the presentation 
of the development of literature in tabulated form.” The most 
important single assignment of the year should be a carefully made 
and complete outline of the literature studied during the first 
semester. Because they have studied types rather than periods, 
students will be compelled to rearrange the order of material in 
their notes and, for example, place a Cavalier poem, a late Jacobean 
drama, and an early seventeenth-century prose work side by side. 
This assignment does not exactly “draw order out of chaos,” for 
the students’ notes will already have been well arranged, but it 
teaches chronology in the only way one ought ever to be expected 
to learn it. The value of a ready-made printed outline is enjoyed 
exclusively by the man who prepared it for sale. 

The second semester could well start with the rise of romanticism 
and should stress early nineteenth-century literature. Subject- 
matter ought to be emphasized above manner. In the beginning 
ideas—political, sociological, and philosophical—should be drawn 
from the literature. Not until near the end of the year would 
it seem advisable to give any extensive discussion to aesthetics 
and refinements in technique, for the average American student 
is more susceptible to the appeal of truth than of beauty. Some 
hold this to be of sufficient reason why the very opposite thing 
ought to be done. But while the ultimate aim of our teaching is 
indeed to develop appreciation for art, it is good pedagogy to begin 
at the point where student interest will most readily respond. 

Only authors of the first and second rank should be considered, 
unless the speed with which the class can move will permit some 
attention to names of minor importance. Students should be 
expected to know the history only of what is studied in the course, 
and not of authors and books merely mentioned by name in class- 
room or textbook. 

As. to general method, frequent classroom discussions and 
analyses of masterpieces are more desirable than many lectures. 
Lectures can do little else than retail the material which students 
might acquire directly from the best books of criticism. The 
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argument, however, is not that many lectures are unnecessary, 
but that students should have no ready-made criticisms set before 
them. Only such information should be presented by means of lecture 
or textbook as is absolutely necessary to an appreciation of the literature 
itself, and no information should be thereby presented' which the student 
could glean for himself from a thoughtful reading of the literature under 
the stimulus of suggestive questions. In the survey course, literature 
should be the textbook,? while critical opinions should as far as 
possible be the product of each student’s reflection on what he has 
read. Thus he should follow the course pursued by every literary 
critic, which is first to become acquainted with the literature itself, 
and then, having thought for himself, to make a statement of his 
own impressions. The value will not lie in the correctness or 
astuteness of the opinions expressed, but in the fact that in order 
to express himself at all he has had to think. If the student uses as 
a textbook a history of literature which tells him what he ought 
to think of each author, his originality is hampered. But if, 
for example, when studying Wordsworth he is not asked to read a 
criticism of the poet’s nature-doctrine, but is asked to read Tintern 
Abbey and discover four or five influences which Wordsworth claims 
to receive through nature, he will be forced to exercise judgment and 
not memory. He will grow in proportion to the effort of reasoning 
he putsforth. The growth desired in college does not come by addi- 
tion to a student’s stock of knowledge but by improvement in the 
quality of his thinking. 

The ability to think is more important than acquaintance with 
literature. This is a very unorthodox position for the English 
teacher to assume. It is great heresy for him to confess that any- 
thing is more important than literature. Will he deserve excom- 
munication, however, as long as he holds the belief that literature, 
with the one exception of philosophy, is the subject which offers the 
greatest opportunity to him who seeks to stimulate and guide 
college students in their thinking? Is it a desertion of his colors 


* Gustave Lanson says of his Histoire de la littérature frangaise, “Je voudrais donc 
que cet ouvrage ne fournit pas une dispense de lire les ceuvres originales, mais une 
raison de les lire, qu’il éveillat les curiosités lieu de les éteindre.”’ 


2* Aller au texte, rejeter la glose et la commentaire.’-—Gustave Lanson. 
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for him to acknowledge that literature has no sovereignty of its 
own and that it deserves a place in the curriculum only as it sub- 
serves the purpose of the college? The mental and spiritual 
processes of our students, which it is the business of literature to 
promote, are the processes of life itself. Literature is merely one 
form of expressing these processes. The ability to think, therefore, 
is more important than acquaintance with literature. If the 
instructor makes this fact the basis of his theory of teaching, and 
makes his students see that he does, he will never be obliged to 
enter into conflict with the popular notion that literature is imprac- 
tical. If the study of it is primarily directed toward the develop- 
ment of independent thinking, even those by whom it has previously 
been despised may be led to approach it with enthusiasm as some- 
thing that will be of direct practical value every day of their lives. 
If the general introductory course contributes largely to the accom- 
plishment of the real business of college—that is, to the increase 
of the power of thinking rather than to the informing of students’ 
minds—the study of English literature will be vital to the Sopho- 
more. 

Can it mean much to a student to be told that literature is the 
most effective expression of human life, if he fails to find in it an 
expression of his own life? A man is naturally most interested in 
his individual problems, and has little eagerness to read the state- 
ment and attempted solution of problems which have not as yet 
entered into his own experience. Appreciation of Carlyle or Keats 
demands that one must first have had the thoughts and emotions 
which Carlyle or Keats has expressed. One must literally become 
a Shakespeare in intellect, imagination, and sympathy before one 
can, in the full sense of the word, read Shakespeare’s plays. There- 
fore the primary duty of the professor in the Shakespeare course is 
to assist in the process of this becoming. The writings of genius, 
without the elucidation which can be given them by one who has 
previously studied them carefully, seldom stir a beginner to the 
degree of intellectual and emotional activity which is necessary to 
complete appreciation. The literature teacher’s usefulness, his 
only excuse for being, becomes apparent when he succeeds in 
quickening his students’ minds so that they can appreciate an 
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artist’s work, not as a mere expression of someone else’s thought, 
but as an expression of their own thought. One never fully 
appreciates a piece of literature until one can say of it, “I feel that 
I might have written this.” All intensification of the reader’s 
mental and spiritual processes should have as its aim such realiza- 
tion of a sense of capacity equal to the author’s. Growth in 
ability to think is the thing which the literature course should 
serve to promote, because it is the only process by which apprecia- 
tion becomes possible. The proper study of literature necessitates 
a development of the right kind of thinking. 

















MACAULAY’S ESSAYS AND THE FRESHMAN 


HYDER E. ROLLINS 
University of Texas 


Any person, I presume, who has taught four sections of fresh- 
man English for several years, has definite, perhaps dogmatic, 
ideas as to how the course should be conducted. There is doubt- 
less a best way for each teacher, and each teacher will work out a 
method that satisfies him. But there is one thing from which we 
all suffer, and for which an attempted solution can at least do no 
harm. 

There is a general notion prevalent that the study of Macaulay’s 
essays is an indispensable part of the freshman course in English. 
The theory is that a careful study of Macaulay’s style enables one 
to write themes. As a matter of fact, few college students pay 
much attention to style, even when the style is, like Macaulay’s, 
as near to a very bad style as a very good style can be, and even 
when its mechanical construction is as easily analyzed and as easily 
copied as is Macaulay’s. Patiently, wearily, day after day, the 
instructor points out the merits of variety in paragraph-structure, 
of balanced sentences, of a judicious intermingling of long and 
short sentences, of unusual word-order, of vividness and concrete- 
ness of detail; and yet he wades through hundreds of murky 
themes without finding one sentence in which are presented the 
points that he has stressed. 

Is it not true that the Freshman considers his study of Mac- 
aulay and his theme-writing two things as widely separated as the 
poles? Does he really try to imitate the model? All ideas to 
the contrary, theme-writing is, to the average student, a literary 
hack-work more deadening than that of Goldsmith and Johnson’s 
early days. Rhetorics sagely remark that the student must write 
only on such themes as are interesting and familiar to him. But 
if a subject be assigned, he sits down to write, his only thought 
being to fill the required number of pages. On the other hand, if 
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the subject be left to the student’s choice, he will spend an hour 
in thinking of some subject on which he can worthily ‘‘ compose,” 
and will devote twenty minutes to the actual writing. Happy 
is the instructor who, in either case, finds a paper that is intelligible 
and correct, mechanically and grammatically. He need look for 
no Macaulayesque devices. For the student who can write writes 
in his own way, equally regardless of his own and of Macaulay’s 
style; while the student who has no style (such a thing is possible) 
is obviously unable to copy Macaulay’s. 

A student once remarked to me: “I don’t see why we put so 
much time on the study of Johnson’s life and works when nobody 
in the class has read anything written by him.” At that time the 
statement was startling. But the student was correct. Such a 
method of procedure is absurd. For Freshmen do not, as a rule, 
know anything of Johnson. What preparatory schools offer 
Rasselas, The Lives of the Poets, and ‘‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes” in their curriculum? It was once customary for classes 
in English literature to pore over a textbook and to recite glibly 
criticisms of books and authors of whom they had no first-hand 
knowledge. This method obtains no longer. Even preparatory 
schools are putting as much time as is permissible on the study of at 
least one work by each writer that is discussed in class. If, then, 
Macaulay’s essays are to continue to furnish the Freshman his 
mental pabulum, why begin their study before he has had some 
time to familiarize himself with the author discussed? With such 
a background the work would become more pleasant and more 
profitable. 

Again, despite the brilliance of Macaulay’s style, his essays 
defeat their purpose, as far as concerns the young reader, by their 
bounteous allusions. To the scholar the essays are a genuine 
inspiration. They are a pedantic puzzle to the Freshman. Often- 
times one will wonder why the Encyclopaedia Britannica printed 
Macaulay’s lives of Bunyan, Johnson, and Goldsmith; for an 
encyclopedia is supposed to confer knowledge gratis—not to hint 
vaguely at names and events that are themselves in need of 
explanation. Macaulay’s allusions are always singularly apt and 
illuminating, but the flood of light that they purpose to throw on 
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the subject becomes to the Freshman a cloud of obscuring darkness. 
It may be urged that he should have read widely enough to grasp 
their significance. Still the fact remains that he has not read 
widely or well. 

There is certainly no excuse for a college student’s not knowing 
the historical background of the essays, but one of the disillusion- 
ments of my teaching experience has been the discovery that 
college students know little history and that what little they do 
know is not easily available. If one has a sense of humor, he will 
get some pleasure from storing away in his scrapbook Freshmen’s 
explanations of historical references. Two specimens chosen at 
random from my collection will illustrate. ‘Titus Oates,” declares 
the first, “refers to the biblical proverb; that is, the sowing of wild 
oats by the prodigal.” The second naively states that “the 
Parliamentary army was a body of men who governed England 
during Bunyan’s time. They were supposed to be religious, but 
their creed was atheism.”’ No argument could convince me that 
these Freshmen were exceptionally ignorant; indeed the ingenuity 
shown in their answers (which they would have called “‘stabs’’) 
would seem to stamp them as being rather clever! In many other 
instances, however, to expect from one’s students familiarity with 
the allusions is unjust. Thus while Macaulay refers quite casually 
to “the greatest poem in the Latin language, indeed the greatest 
poem in any language,” how is the Freshman—how is the teacher— 
to know that the reference is probably to Lucretius ? 

The allusions may be dealt with in various ways. Some 
teachers prefer fully annotated editions of the essays, so that the 
student by keeping one finger in the notes during the recitation hour 
may be able to explain any allusion to the teacher’s satisfaction. 
Such reciting is harmful. The student knows nothing of his own, 
and he forgets the editor’s explanations in a day. Other editors 
content themselves with giving the mere text and with explaining 
where vague allusions may be found. This is the only satisfactory 
edition for a college class. But often the instructor may decide 
that an understanding of Macaulay’s references is not essential, and 
may, therefore, center his teaching on the style and the paragraph- 
structure. The effect is bad. The Freshman, who should be 
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taught to read carefully, gets his habit of reading carelessly, of 
skimming for the story, confirmed. If ever one should follow 
Ruskin’s advice and teach students how to read word by word, 
letter by letter, it should surely be in a freshman class. How can 
this method be taught if the allusions are slighted ? 

It seems to me that whenever one passes by a word or phrase 
whose meaning he does not know and fails to look it up, his will is 
weakened, his mind is injured. How many freshman minds have 
Macaulay’s essays weakened! For two hours would be required 
for the average student to familiarize himself with every unfamiliar 
word in an assignment of five pages of one of the essays. Usually 
the assignments are much longer than that. It would appear that 
the Freshman’s energy is being misdirected, his time wasted. 
Since English 1 is a composition course, the time, the thought, the 
effort should be placed on the writing of themes, not on the 
acquirement of broad literary information. 

And so I should like to see some other essays substituted for 
those of Macaulay. The tendency of the American college, as 
well as that of the American critic, is to plant in young minds the 
idea that all good writing is of the past. Whether or not this is 
true of fiction, it does seem strange that anyone should claim that 
Macaulay is the only good essayist. Perhaps no one does claim 
this; but such, at any rate, is the impression given most Freshmen. 
There are a dozen writers now living who write with the ease, 
coherence, force, unity, though perhaps not with the brilliance, of 
Macaulay. The art of writing introductory, transitional, sum- 
marizing, and looking-forward sentences did not die out with him. 
Paragraphs good enough to satisfy any critic are still being 
penned. Inversion and transposition, balance and _ suspense, 
rhythm and euphony, carefulness of diction, these are to be found 
in the productions of many writers. Besides all this, the 
knowledge that good writers are still with us is inspiring; it tends 
to enliven one’s work and to make one thrill with the desire of 
emulation. A freshman class responds to more modern essays. 

There is room for doubt as to what essays should be substi- 
tuted. If one desires a textbook, or rather a book containing 
a number of essays, Stevenson’s are worth trying. They have all 
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the snap and vigor of Macaulay’s; they are so vital, so interesting, 
so intimate that one catches the author’s enthusiasm even if one 
may condemn a few of his sentences. To mention living writers 
whose essays I have occasionally taken up in the classroom might be 
invidious. But there can be no harm in mentioning the magazines 
that are helpful. The Independent is rapidly coming into peda- 
gogical prominence because of the numerous high schools in which 
it is being studied; though it should be said that the Independent 
is not, because of its editorial policy, well suited for study in the 
freshman class. Personally, my classes have derived great benefit 
from a study of some of the essays in the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Forum, and the Yale Review. The difficulty of this study lies in 
getting a sufficient number of the magazines; but by a skilful 
juggling of the available copies, I have carried the work on 
effectively. 

By sandwiching a few of these essays between courses of 
Macaulay (for however strongly we may feel, we are obliged by 
convention to pay some attention to him), the students read a 
variety of subjects, subjects which are “timely,” subjects of 
politics, of religion, of economics, of art, as well as of literature. 
If they are not always able to grasp the entire meaning of the 
essays, they are at least freed from the notion that the essay was 
always written by famous dead authors who have left no successors; 
and the allusions which may puzzle them are usually made to 
current events on which it is a pleasure to get information—not 
to obscure men of letters, to foreign literatures, or to mythology. 

Whatever may be thought of my plan by older and wiser men, 
it has certainly worked well with me. English 1 has ceased to be 
a big bore to the students; and since the thought of the classes has 
been directed almost entirely to the structure of the essays studied 
(as it should always be), there has been a steady and marked 
improvement in their themes. 











What’s in a name? The answer must be, “It all depends.” 
When the name has become synonymous with anathema, then the 
content of the name is a kick and a curse. So has it been with 
our good friend elocution. We might cry out, O Elocution, what 
crimes have been committed in thy name! But, unlike liberty, 
who seems to escape punishment, elocution has had to pay the 
To perceive that for years elocution has been behind prison 
bars doing penance requires no unusual keenness of vision. For 
weary decades she has been considered unworthy to associate with 
the companions of her youth. One has not far to go to find an 
educator or other man of “culture” who reviles the very name and 
abominates the very thought of elocution. He shuns her as he 
would a plague. 

And from one point of view, justly so. Think of asking an 
intelligent audience today to sit for a half-hour while an 
tionary lady” plays the Lord’s Prayer on the voice with variations, 
as it were, in fantastic and gymnastic slide, rate, force, and quality. 
It has been done, and no doubt can be done before some audiences 
now. But such an “act” might better be staged “in one”’ only 
in provincial Orpheums and Palace Theaters; it has no place any 
more in good society. It classifies nicely under that expressive 
characterization, 
this it was that the culprit was sentenced to imprisonment. 

But let us cherish no illusions. Many men who revile ‘‘mere 
elocutionary tricks” are just as likely to be caught and swayed by 
use of the voice as anybody else; only they are more likely than 
others to feel a dark-brown taste in the mouth after an emotional 
orgy superinduced by exaggerated elocution. That man is a stone 
indeed who can resist the power of a mellow, flexible, melodious, 
resonant, and forceful voice. But the difference between the 
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judicious and the injudicious is that the one grieves after reflection 
while the other believes more and more strongly that he has been 
in the presence of a god. To deny the power of the human voice 
over the thinking and behavior of others is simply futile. Only 
a deaf man can escape the influence of proper vocal methods, and 
even he is likely to get caught in the current of a crowd that can 
hear. Because in our judicious moments we can revile the elocu- 
tion that is only a juggler’s trick, we have yet no assurance that we 
can escape the power of intelligent expression that artistically 
sets forth ideas and sentiments according to sound elocutionary 
principles. 

To cry “‘ Away with elocution!”’ is as if one should say, ‘‘ Away 
with the laws of harmony!” or “d bas any technique in the use of 
paints or building materials!’’ Strictly speaking, elocution is only 
the science of which expression is the art; in common parlance the 
two terms are used interchangeably, mostly in the sense of expres- 
sion. But elocution is properly a matter of classified knowledge, 
the laws on which all expression rests. And as every one of us 
spends much energy and sometimes hours of time each day 
trying to express himself, we are only striking the hand that 
might be of help to us when we revile this science and this art and 
call them hard names. 

It was for its excesses that the old so-called elocution got into 
trouble. When it became a candidate for a place in the curriculum 
of colleges alongside of sister sciences, it found itself an outcast and 
a pariah. College deans and presidents, scientists and philoso- 
phers and philologists, men who felt themselves the guardians 
of their charges, men who belonged to the cult of the excessively 
judicious, could not allow themselves the grief of seeing their 
wards made into charlatans and mountebanks. That is the way 
they felt about it. As a consequence elocution, in most colleges, 
was given pretty short shrift, and, if tolerated at all, was made a 
handmaiden of rhetoric or maybe only a kind of useful peripatetic 
on the order of a shears grinder or a chimney sweep. 

So the deans and the faculties gave elocution its rightful rank, 
as they deemed, and cast about to find a more or less permanent 
local habitation for it. Where did it seem to belong? More 
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important yet,-what department of the faculty could be relied on 
to keep it down? It was not of the material sciences; it was not 
of the social studies; it was not philology; what was it? Oh, yes, 
it dealt with the same material as that with which the departments 
of literature and rhetoric dealt. Hence it belonged to them. 
What was more vital, in many cases the men in charge of depart- 
ments of English in the larger universities were of that soundness 
of mind that could be relied upon most faithfully to keep the thing 
where it ought to be—mostly out of sight and especially out of 
hearing! So the departments of English were given this unruly 
thing to rule, this wild child of nature to tame. 

How well the guardians have looked to their ward can be seen 
readily by a perusal of the courses of study of the most prominent 
universities east of the Alleghenies. To them first fell the lot of 
finding a place for the wanderer; and the place they found, as we 
have intimated, was in jail, where it was ordered to be good. Or 
we might say, it was told, as many of us have been, that little 
children in the family circle are to be seen and not heard. Harvard 
has been the only university in the East that has granted credit 
for voice training as such. Yale treats it, and always had done so, 
as a matter of private coaching. Princeton seems to have given 
it up as unworthy of Princetonians. Pennsylvania and Columbia 
are very temperate in their elocutionary transports, allowing only 
four or five hours of work in public speaking and argumentation. 
Cornell alone among universities east of the Alleghenies has a 
department of public speaking in charge of a full professor. 

But the story is decidedly different in the Middle West. Sepa- 
rate departments of oratory or public speaking seem to be perman- 
ent at Michigan, Chicago, Wisconsin, and Northwestern. Last 
year Iowa joined their number by creating a new department. 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio still keep the work in the 
department of English, but are gradually broadening the field, 
giving the men who teach the subject better academic consideration 
and increased freedom of action. In the smaller colleges of the 
Middle West, subjects based on elocution are deeply rooted. 
Beloit, DePauw, Ohio Wesleyan, Western Reserve, Wooster, 
Miami, Earlham, Albion, Knox, Cornell (Iowa), Carleton—all 
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these make public speaking one of the most important and dignified 
subjects in the curriculum. And they are the strongest academi- 
cally of Middle Western colleges. In fact, the smaller colleges 
throughout the country are keen for work in public speaking. 
In the East what has just been said for the Middle West holds 
true. Bates, Bowdoin, Colgate, Hamilton, Swarthmore, Union, 
Fordham, New York City College, Amherst, and Dartmouth— 
to present an alignment other than the so-called large universities— 
all think highly of public speaking and kindred subjects. In fact, 
the most amazing discovery one makes in examining into this 
subject is that the very institutions that one would look to first 
as the leaders in any valid educational enterprise are the very ones 
that trail the procession. 

Of course there is a valid and understandable reason for this. 
It sounds almost ridiculous, though, when it is stated right out in 
meeting. It is fear; plain, ordinary fear. Three decades ago 
universities really began to find themselves. They began to grow 
up and to become self-conscious. Naturally, at that age, like any 
other adolescent, they wanted to make the best possible appearance 
according to the prevailing mode. Well, it so happened that a 
style of self-repression was just coming in; custom decreed that 
men of culture should be restrained, should never display feeling, 
should hold themselves in under any circumstances. Aiding and 
abetting this attitude—if not the primary sponsor for it—was the 
new scientific spirit which liked to believe that man is at his best 
when he uses only his cold judgment and suppresses all ebullitions 
of emotion. Elocution allowed for excitement, and so showed man 
at his worst. You see, the man of the laboratory and the library 
has no need to cultivate his vocal powers in his work of research; 
then why should others? And what educational value could there 
be in the study that had this for its aim ? 

Now this may seem like no reason at all for levying a charge 
of unfair play against the treatment of the prisoner at the bar— 
that her fate has been too often decided by scientists. But if the 
fate of biology had been placed in the hands of the clergy twenty- 
five years ago, biology would have suffered the same penalty that 
elocution has suffered at the hands of scientists and philologists. 
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If agriculture and engineering had been left to the tender care of 
Greek and Latin scholars a half-century ago, there would have 
been another imprisonment for pedagogical trespass. Sad as it 
may seem, there is sometimes lack of breadth and shortness of 
vision even in our most scholarly minds. And elocution has found 
herself in deepest ill-repute among the most scholarly. 

The reason for this is an eloquent tribute to the humanness of 
human nature. Even the most wise fall short in their supply of 
knowledge and discretion. No man can have an absolute sense 
of values. Why should the chemist or the historian or the classicist 
or the philologist feel any need of a science of vocal method? His 
work is entirely in the library or the laboratory, except for an occa- 
sional excursion to the classroom; and at his table or his desk 
vocal sounds of any kind are a curse, while in the classroom they 
are at least a burden. Hence, being human, he argues that the 
whole enterprise of teaching vocal method is vain, an excrescence 
upon the body scholastic. He looks upon it as a waif, permitted 
to enter the kitchen and sit by the fire occasionally or to do chores 
around the place, but never to be accounted one of the family. 
Elocution thus is a matter for the unwashed, the unregenerate, 
the rabble; but for scholars and scientists and pundits of all com- 
plexions—never! Why, you know, it has no educational value at 
all! Which being interpreted means that inasmuch as they them- 
selves use it not, therefore it is not to be used—a scientific and 
scholarly conclusion, forsooth! 

Thus through some sins of commission of her own and some 
other sins of omission on the part of the jury of her peers, elocution 
has found herself in the toils of the law. But the sentence has just 
about expired; the lady is at this moment leaving the walls of her 
imprisonment; and we may be sure that she has learned her lesson 
and will commit her particular sin no more. At least she may be 
relied upon to behave herself as well as any of the brethren who sat 
on the jury in her case. Possibly they are only average citizens 
after all; most juries are; and the company she encounters in her 
new-found freedom may prove very congenial, in spite of her hard- 
ships. In fact, her acquaintances have shown a disposition to 
greet her arrival with a new and surprising cordiality. There 
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is hardly a gathering of English teachers anywhere in the country 
in which.oral matters do not usurp the best time and thought of the 
meeting. The National Council of Teachers of English is con- 
tinually casting about for ideas on how to teach speech methods. 
At its last meeting in Chicago, at Thanksgiving time, 1914, most 
of one session was given over to a symposium on how to provide 
practical methods for teaching oral expression. And “practical 
methods of teaching oral expression”’ inevitably means a recrudes- 
cence of elocution; there can be no other outcome. 

Reluctantly in some cases, but surely, presidents of universities, 
principals of high schools, and superintendents of grades are asking, 
““What can be done to improve the speech of our boys and girls, 
our young men and young women ?”’ And most astonishing of all, 
the biologist, the chemist, the classicist, maybe; the economist, the 
political scientist, the historian, surely; the pedagogist, the teacher 
of commercial subjects, the lawyer, inevitably—are casting about 
for the means of adding to their own efficiency on the platform or 
in the deliberative assembly. Scholarship has so far fallen from 
grace as to try now and then to express itself so clearly in written 
treatise that even the lay mind can understand; and it is unques- 
tionably heading toward clear and forceful expression in spoken 
discourse. 

And why not? By what logic can we say that the study of 
rhetorical method is a fit subject for college credit and then deny 
the same rank and dignity to a study of elocutionary method ? 
I can tell you; I have heard the answer from the man who exalts 
the scholarly frame of mind. It is this: ‘‘ Well, a fact isa fact; and 
it takes no oratorical flourish or elocutionary gymnastics to make 
it anything more than a fact.’’ Or men of this type of mind chant, 


It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, truth is so! 


Say they, “The mere juggler of sounds can go hang; truth is truth 
though the heavens fall!” And this is the reason, forsooth, why 
elocution, or the science of vocal method in the interpretation of 
thought, has no place in an educational system! And yet only 
arrogant egotism or narrow blindness dare assert that proper vocal 
method has no place in establishing “truth.” 
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What is truth? When is a fact a fact and when is it something 
else? Who is the final arbiter of what I shall accept as fact? 
Who is going to command you or anybody else to accept this or 
that “truth” on pain of dire penalty? The simple fact is(!), a 
fact is a fact only when you make it so. More accurately, it is a 
fact only when it is received as such. All the fulminating from our 
educational Olympuses, and all the scientific investigation behind 
it, cannot compel a listener to take a statement as fact unless it 
comes to him with the proper marks and trappings. Surely this 
is so of what we say on paper; and it is even more true of what we 
utter with the voice. Why do speakers of known wisdom, men 
who are adepts in uttering their thoughts on paper effectively, 
repeatedly fail when they stand on their feet to say the same thing 
to listeners? The answer is easy enough: listeners accept only 
when ‘‘truth” is brought to them in an acceptable way. We are 
not concerned here with what any of us think hearers ought to do; 
we are privileged only to consider what they actually do. A fact 
is no longer a fact—to a hearer, remember—when it is uttered with 
faulty slide or with indistinct enunciation or with the wrong quality 
of the voice. Never mind what it may be on paper; it positively 
is not fact to the listener if the vocal method does not carry the 
right meaning. And no splitting of hairs or bewailing this as a 
perversion of one’s notion of the sacredness of truth will overthrow 
this fact. Truth is truth only as we make it so, both in writing and 
in speech; in speech, most emphatically so. 

How futile it seems, then, to try to make out that because a 
form of presentation of truth takes a change of venue from eye 
training to that of the ear, therefore it must be inferior and 
unworthy! Consider how much we have overworked the eye in 
education and underworked the ear. From primary grade up 
we have made our final stand always on what the eye receives, 
assuming that what comes by way of the ear is less trustworthy. 
Probably as a basis of getting at a final test of the pupil’s recep- 
tivity, the printed page is more reliable than word of mouth; 
but as a final test only. Probably 75 per cent of our logical impres- 
sions come through the ear—speaking of the ordinary run of men, 
not book people only. Then think of the absurdity, the pitiful 
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lack of judgment, in declaring that cultivation of the ear as a means 
of receiving truth “lacks sound educational values”! And when 
you add to this preponderance of ear training the fact that ear- 
culture is a matter of adjusting such vital relations as logical con- 
nections, personal attitudes, and the exciting of psychological 
responses, how shall we feel toward the literary archaeologist or 
the mathematician or the economic statistician who declares that 
the science of elocution and the art of expression are ‘lacking in 
educational values”’! 

It takes no clairvoyant to see that elocution simply must be 
received back into favor. As the science by means of which we 
teach accuracy of oral expression we cannot do without it and con- 
tinue to be vehicles of the living truth. We have had to give up 
the notion of a divine afflatus; we are thrown flatly back upon a 
matter of sensible—scientific—method. Without method we 
cannot impart truth. Truth without method often ceases to be 
truth any longer. Yet the scientist and the scholar have no other 
excuse for existence than as messengers of truth; and by all that 
is sane they must give rank to that science that teaches a method 
of imparting it. Time was when this same kind of a defense had 
to be made for rhetoric and composition; but that fight has been 
won, and the teachers of rhetoric are vastly more numerous now 
than those of Latin and Greek. We have found that we need them, 
and so we have them. And inasmuch as we cannot do without the 
art of expression, we are going to have a full quota of teachers of 
elocution and other speech subjects. Hence this return to favor 
is for keeps; the teacher of elocution will not only hold what ground 
he has won back, but is very likely indeed to win new territory 
as the years pass by. To the teachers of the subject this conclu- 
sion seems simply inevitable. The prejudice that has made elocu- 
tion synonymous with word juggling and vocal acrobatics has 
become a thing of yesterday; vital human needs positively compel 
a study of how to give adequate vocal expression to the truth that 
is in us; and the educational world, freed now from its fear of the 
elocutionary mountebank, is already finding a dignified and service- 
able use for both the science and the art of speech. 











THE USE OF THE CONFERENCE HOUR 


WAHNITA DE LONG 
Ohio State University 


I always leave the conference hour ‘‘tired but happy’’; tired, 
because of all the periods of the day it demands the greatest alert- 
ness on the part of the teacher, who must be alive to catch and 
respond to every suggestion, every mood of the pupil who sits beside 
her; happy, because it is the time when she is more than a mere 
explainer of the textbook rules. For in this period of individual 
consultation she may reach her pupils in a personal way to a degree 
which she can never hope to attain in the classroom relationships 
alone. It is the individual that we meet and deal with in the con- 
ference hour, and it is well for us to think of our pupils from that 
standpoint, at least once in a while, or always they will con- 
tinue to be merely parts of the crowd which comes to us between 
bells two or three times a week. Indeed, the whole business of 
the conference period is controlled by this idea of the individuality 
of the student. As soon as we stop to consider that each pupil 
in the class has a different set of problems from the others, we have 
grounds for some sort of private consultation where the teacher 
can talk over with him the difficulties peculiar to his expression. 

The reasons for the failure of the classroom period to accomplish 
these matters of compositional correction are so apparent that they 
scarcely need to be mentioned. Of course, the only way in which 
material of this sort can be handled during the recitation hour is 
by grouping the errors of a single assignment or a number of 
assignments and then presenting them in a general way, either 
through blackboard lists or by actually reading catalogues of lead- 
ing mistakes. But such a procedure not only takes time which is 
needed for other things, but generally fails to accomplish its purpose. 
Some mistakes seem trivial and absurd to the majority of the 
class, but to the one pupil, for example, who spelled ‘‘engine,” 
i-n-j-i-n-e, it is a vital question and one not to be overlooked. He 
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alone needs that particular correction, and yet in all probability 
he will be the one person in the room who will not get it, but will 
remain as unconscious of the fact that it was intended for him as 
if he had never made a mistake in his life. This, of course, pre- 
supposes general corrections entirely in connection with public 
criticism, where the errors are those of the class, not of the indi- 
viduals, and, as I see it, this is the only Humane method which 
can be employed. Even the reading of a theme before the class for 
the purpose of adverse criticism, where the name of the writer is 
withheld, unless it is tactfully done, sometimes hurts so much that 
the pupil does not care to improve; while if the very same mistakes 
had been pointed out privately they would have been received in 
an entirely different manner, and with a personal incentive for 
correction. 

Since the conference period seems, then, to be a necessary part 
of the teaching of English composition, we need to ask ourselves 
some questions concerning the methods which are best employed 
in this particular phase of the work. Just as the class hour has 
certain rules governing, partially at least, its procedure, so there 
are particular bits of theory which one must keep in mind in con- 
ducting the consultation. To be sure, they cannot be followed 
rigidly because, again, the individual pupil with his own peculiar 
problem must be the basis for everything that happens; and yet, 
even considering this fact, one may have a rather definite plan to 
work from. 

In the first place, every conference must have a dominant pur- 
pose if it is to be successful in reaching the pupil. It is easy for 
the teacher to discuss a theme page by page, pointing out here an 
error in punctuation, there a misspelled word, here a grammatical 
mistake, there a violation of unity, emphasizing them all equally— 
but what does such a conference accomplish? Such a great mass 
and variety of mistakes are forced upon the pupil all at once that 
he is likely to judge the matter of correction to be an impossible 
task. But suppose we try another plan. If the teacher has only 
a minute or two in which to glance over the themes of the student 
before he comes for his conference, she can recall the one prevailing 
fault which seems to mark his writing, and thus be prepared to 
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drive that one thing home. After she has mentioned the other 
errors only in a subordinate way and spent the greater part of the 
time upon a discussion of this dominant mistake, the pupil leaves 
the conference with a knowledge that here at least is one thing 
which can be attended to. Sometimes I have even thought it 
advisable, where the error was a serious one, to suggest that the 
next few themes would be marked entirely with that one thing in 
mind, thus emphasizing the seriousness of the mistake and giving 
one incentive—if not the highest—for its correction. 

To take a concrete example: Here is a girl who confuses the 
use of the comma and the semicolon; she is never sure when she 
should employ one, when the other. Her papers show, perhaps, 
an occasional misspelled word or an incidental incorrect use of a 
word or phrase. But, from my point of view, it does not matter 
whether these things are even mentioned, if she has learned during 
this particular conference when to use the semicolon and when the 
comma. Or again, I remember one youth—and he is not an uncom- 
mon type, I have discovered—who, when he came to me, wrote 
perfectly from a mechanical standpoint, but whose finished com- 
positions nevertheless failed utterly because he had nothing to 
say. He apparently had no interests of any kind, or so it seemed 
at first, and he would generally write a half a page or a page at 
most and then abruptly stop. But one day in the midst of a con- 
ference, after I had tried to lead him out by a half-dozen different 
lines of conversation, I suddenly found that he did have an interest. 
He knew more about electricity than the average upper-classman 
knows about any one subject, and as soon as he found that here was 
suitable material for his themes, he began to write things that 
were very much worth while. In this instance again there was one 
particular matter that needed to be attended to, regardless of all 
other things. 

I have tried in cases of this kind, where the student was at a 
loss what to write about, or at least was backward about putting 
down his thoughts in written form, I have tried, I say, leading the 
pupil on to talk fully about some subject without ever suggesting 
its connection with a theme, and then, after finding that he really 
did have some ideas about the matter, suddenly asking him to make 
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an outline of the things he had just been saying. Such a formal 
plan made under the direction of the teacher during the conference 
period has proved more than once to be the basis of a good theme. 

But even though the instructor has found and followed some 
particular plan in pointing out the errors of the pupil’s written 
work, the conference may yet fail in reaching its desired end unless 
she can also give the student a motive for self-correction. The 
student may go on making the same mistakes in grammar week 
after week, unless he can be awakened to the fact that there is 
really an urgent need for him to be correct. Three motives have 
been suggested by a leading educator as possible stimuli for self- 
correction; pride in the Mother Tongue, an altruistic motive, 
and a motive of self interest. Here again the determining factor 
is the individuality of the pupil. The teacher must discover which 
incentive will have the strongest appeal to the individual before 
her; but there ought to be at least one of the three which would 
command respect from any type of student that might be met. 
The average boy of high-school age generally has very little feeling 
in regard to the English language, except as it serves his purpose 
of communication, so that the first appeal might not come very 
effectively to any but the occasional pupil. But certainly high- 
school pupils have reached an age when they can be appealed to 
from a sense of altruism, with a desire to be a help to the world 
at large, or at least from a desire to be esteemed socially efficient 
by other people. Of course, always, the way in which this appeal 
is made must be determined by the teacher who knows well the 
pupil’s personal characteristics; and even though the same motive 
is used as a basis again and again, perhaps not twice is it presented 
exactly alike. But whatever the incentive, there must be some- 
thing always to bring the pupil into the attitude of mind in which 
he will want to be correct. 

There seem to be several things, then, which can be more suc- 
cessfully accomplished in the conference period than by any other 
method. Primarily, of course, the object is to lead the student to 
Overcome certain compositional errors which are peculiar to his 
expression. The class hour takes care of the requisite amount of 
theory which the pupil must know in relation to the subject; it 
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remains for the private conference to make an application of that 
theory in such a way as to meet directly the individual need of the 
pupil. The prevailing possibility of the “office hour” is the con- 
trolling end which has governed all the previous material of 
this brief discussion. 

But there is yet another thing which may be accomplished 
through the conference, which I think even alone would make it 
justifiable. It is the results that may be obtained because of the 
more informal and familiar relationships which exist at this time 
between the teacher and her pupils. Sometimes the instructor 
does fail to leave much of her personal influence, especially in large 
classes, because she seems to the students so far away; but as soon 
as she meets the pupil alone, while yet maintaining her dignity, she 
permits a different method of approach, and, if she is wise in con- 
ducting the conference, she may be an inspiration in many ways. 
If there is anything which will encourage a pupil to do good work 
it is for him to feel that his teacher has a personal interest in what 
he is doing, and that she will be pleased if he does accomplish 
something worth while, not only in his particular field but in any 
line of work in which he may be interested. And I think any 
teacher may come to have some such relation with her pupils if she 
successfully manages the conference hour. Here she can make her 
boys and girls feel that she has a special interest in each one of them. 
I always make it a point to ask at least one question or suggest one 
line of conversation which is not connected with the immediate 
business of the consultation, and even from such a simple method 
as this, one may make a beginning. 

This is the part of teaching that I have characterized in my very 
first statement as most satisfying—the side which contains real 
joy for the true teacher. It is a great achievement if the teacher 
of English can free a boy’s writing from grammatical errors and 
misspelled words; it is a greater accomplishment if she can give 
him, in addition to that, standards of life which will help him to 
be a better man and make him better prepared to do a man’s work 
in the world. Both of these things the sympathetic teacher can 
do if she is able to supplement the recitation period with carefully 
planned conference hours. 











THE VALUE OF STORY-TELLING IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL 








COURSE 


MARY FROTHINGHAM PRICHARD 
Germantown High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When John W. Alexander painted his series of pictures for the 
Congressional Library, illustrating the evolution of the book, he 
made his final step that of the reading of the proof sheets fresh from 
the wonderful printing press. As regards the printed book this did 
indeed represent the culmination of the growth of the ages; but in 
the development of an art which had its rise in the handing on of 
oral tradition, the printed book is by no means the final stage. All 
of us who, as high-school teachers, have talked much with our 
pupils, know how largely our young people’s knowledge of stories 
is drawn from moving pictures. Some of us have had the experience 
of trying to lead our charges to an appreciation of the teachings of 
the Vision of Sir Launfal, or of the intellectual atmosphere of the 
House of the Seven Gables, when they were already acquainted with 
both these classics through the medium of the “movies.” Is the 
story of the future, we are almost tempted to ask, to be an appeal 
to the eye alone and not to the eye and ear working in harmony ? 
And as we recall the paucity of speech with which the descriptions of 
the pictures have been given to us, we wonder whether the coming 
generations will lose that delight in melodious and fit expression 
that forms so much of the charm of conversation as well as of 
literature. They will lose, we are certain, something very precious 
if they do not have in their stories the subtle interpretation of the 
emotions that the voice alone can give. 

Of a nature to offset the influence of the “‘ movies,”’ however, is 
the love of listening to a story that is told with simplicity and 
directness, and yet with the force and vividness that come with 
the narrator’s complete absorption in the interest of the narration. 
Those of us who have had the opportunity to watch the faces of a 
class when a story has been told in this way, realize that in this 
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early step in the development of literature lies a powerful rival 
to the “movies,” while we feel that the cultivation of the story- 
teller’s art will help to keep literature from becoming the handmaid 
of the moving-picture machine. 

How to introduce this cultivation into an already crowded 
curriculum is, however, something of a problem for the high-school 
teacher. Courses in oral composition and oral expression may 
help, but they seem too elaborate to suit the needs of the situation. 
Above all else the spoken story must have the quality of spon- 
taneity. What we want to give our pupils is the power to feel a 
good story so vividly that they may give it forth with the charm of 
natural dramatic expression. This is not an easy matter for a 
teacher to accomplish, but it is one of the most interesting things 
she can undertake. In the classes in our Germantown school, 
which has not yet advanced beyond the two lowest grades of high- 
school work, we have made an attempt to do it in connection 
with the “collateral reading.” Surely no stories could be better 
suited to develop the very qualities we wish cultivated than the 
old stories handed down first of all by word of mouth and only 
committed to writing when they had already lived long in the 
hearts of men, the stories of the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the 
Teutons, as told in the Bible, the J/iad, and the Odyssey, or as 
retold by Hawthorne, Mabie, and Baldwin. Certain old fairy 
tales not included in the high-school course have also been used 
with great effect. Our material, however, has not been drawn 
entirely from the old stories. Nearly every book included in the 
collateral reading has contributed something. Certain episodes 
from Dickens’ novels have lent themselves splendidly to oral 
reproduction, while Cranford has offered so many opportunities to 
the story-teller that I have had difficulty in apportioning the work, 
so many girls have begged to be allowed to tell “just one” story 
of dear Miss Mattie and her neighbors. 

The fact that the narrators enjoy telling the stories forms 
to my mind one of the strongest arguments that could be advanced 
in favor of introducing the work into the classroom. We high- 
school teachers have to engineer our charges through the most self- 
conscious period of their existence. The child’s spontaneity and 
joyous, unquestioning acceptance of life are gone; and in their 
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stead has come the disconcerting knowledge of an insistent ego, at 
once venturesome and cautious, eager and longing for notice and 
praise, yet fearful of doing anything to attract them, especially 
anything that might excite ridicule. It is no easy thing for a boy 
or a girl at this period to stand up before a class and tell a story; 
but if this ordeal can be turned into a pleasure, then a distinct gain 
has been made by the pupil. I cannot speak about boys, for I 
have never taught them; but I have seen girls, and shy girls too, 
lose sight of their own personality entirely in their enjoyment of 
the stories they were telling; and I have felt that, although their 
work might not be all that I could wish, they had made a step 
forward in their development, while at the same time they were 
learning something that would be of use to them all their lives. 
For, to return to the question with which we started as to the 
practical value of the teaching of the primitive art of story-telling, 
I often think that, wholly aside from the part it plays in the develop- 
ment of character, this teaching is among the most practical kinds 
of work we English teachers do. Few indeed of our pupils can 
ever hope to become story-writers or contributors to magazines. 
Not many will be called upon to preside over clubs and societies; 
but to each and every one will come the opportunity to exercise 
the art of the story-teller. Not all the “movies” in the world 
will keep little children from begging for stories. To stay-at- 
homes and shut-ins nothing is more grateful than stories of the 
outside world brought back by those who are privileged to share its 
life. Every teacher knows how a story will soothe a restless class, 
or clear an atmosphere that is charged for a storm, while at the 
same time it drives home a lesson as no preaching could do. As I 
write there comes to my mind Sir Philip Sidney’s description of the 
poet as a man who comes to us with a tale—‘‘a tale which holdeth 
children from play and the old men from the chimney corner.” 
Poets, in the accepted sense of the word, we cannot expect our pupils 
to become; but in whatsoever walk of life they may follow, they 
will do better work if they can tell a tale that will hold children 
from play and old men from the chimney corner. This being so, 
have we not the right to ask that we be allowed to take the time 
to develop an art that has done much to bring, not pleasure only, 
but spiritual uplift to mankind ? 
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A MISPLACED CRITICISM 


The article in the December number of the English Journal on 
“Entrance Literature and the Ancient Classics”’ seems to the writer unfair 
to the teacher of English, in that it implies that the teacher of English 
is to blame for the lack of knowledge of classical mythology and litera- 
ture on the part of high-school graduates. 

Although it will readily be granted that college Freshmen are fre- 
quently deficient in knowledge of classical mythology and literature, 
especially in their bearing upon English masterpieces, it by no means 
follows that teachers of high-school English are remiss in their duty. 
Before the responsibility can be placed upon the shoulders of teachers of 
English, two points need to be settled. The first is whether the classical 
element in English literature is of such importance that the neglect of 
it would seriously impair one’s appreciation and mastery of that litera- 
ture; and the second, whether the teacher of English can reasonably 
be held responsible for instruction in classical mythology and literature. 

Without denying that classical ideals are written large in English 
literature, the writer believes that one may have “an intelligent appre- 
ciation of English literature’’ without a detailed knowledge of the 
classics, or even without what in classical circles would be termed a 
respectable general knowledge, and that the teacher of high-school Eng- 
lish should not concern himself primarily, or even secondarily, with link- 
ing English literature to classical traditions. It is seldom that the 
classical element in an English masterpiece is the most important ele- 
ment, for the reason that it deals with English life rather than with 
Greek or Roman. The English teacher above all others must put first 
things first. It is far more important to lead pupils to see that the 
poems of Milton and Wordsworth are expressions of the age in which 
they were written than to have them run down every classical allusion 
or other hint of “‘old far-off things.’”’ In fact, more than one English 
gem has been killed for high-school pupils by an overzealous attempt to 
trace the footprints of the ancient in the sands of the modern. 

In high school the important thing is not to teach English literature 
in relation to classical literature, nor necessarily as an expression of a 
particular age, but to teach it as an effort of a human soul to give form 
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to its inner longings, to enable the pupils to appreciate the universal 
element in the literature studied. It is far more important, for instance 
in Arnold’s ‘‘ Dover Beach” to see to it that the pupils 


Find also in the sound a thought 


than that they recall that 


Sophocles long ago 
Heard it on the Aegean. 


A pupil might have an appreciative knowledge of the poem without 
having any definite information about Sophocles; and he might know 
all about Sophocles without being able to reach the heart of the poem. 
There can be no question as to where the emphasis should be placed in 
such a poem; and, incidentally, if such poems as ‘‘ Dover Beach” were 
substituted for some of those now prescribed, there would be less rebel- 
lion against high-school English and more profit in the study of it. 

But the writer would not underestimate the classical influence in 
English literature; he would even welcome a more thorough knowledge 
of ancient literature and life on the part of college Freshmen. If, before 
entering college, they had read, in the original or in translation, many 
of the ancient masters and had got the bearing of.ancient upon English 
literature, they would doubtless enter college English with greater zest 
and assurance. The writer’s contention is, however, that the teachers 
of high-school English are not the ones to blame if college Freshmen have 
little or no idea of classical mythology and literature and are wholly 
unable to appreciate the influence of the classics in English masterpieces. 
The blame should fall upon other shoulders. 

In the majority of the high schools of the country, three or four 
years of Latin are given. It is not far from the truth to say that as much 
time is devoted to ancient languages as to English by go per cent of 
those who expect to, or actually do, enter college after graduation. In 
view of that fact it seems an ungenerous shift of responsibility to ask the 
teachers of English to give more than passing attention to matters of 
mythology and to the influence upon English literature of Vergil, Horace, 
and Ovid, or any other ancient writer, Greek or Roman. 

It may be pointed out that the teacher of ancient languages has 
other difficulties to face besides fixing the details of classical myths and 
showing the debt of modern to ancient literature. The writer is fully 
aware of that fact. He has had the difficulties driven home to him by 
an experience of a half-dozen years in teaching Latin to high-school 
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pupils. He submits, however, that there can be no higher duty for the 
teacher of ancient language than to make plain, not by dogmatic state- 
ment—for, when the teacher is dogmatic, he is usually untrue to facts— 
but by comparative study of English and ancient literature, the bearing 
of ancient classics upon certain masterpieces of the mother-tongue. That 
task is worthy of the highest skill, but does not belong by rights to the 
teacher of English. 

That there should be closer co-operation between the teacher of 
English and the teacher of the classics goes without saying. It must 
come about, however, not by the teacher of English taking pains to 
connect English literature with classical traditions, but by the teacher 
of ancient languages showing that the classics live anew in the literature 
of the English. That co-operation will become effective when teachers 
of the classics cease to become drillmasters for the sake of so-called 
mental discipline and strive to make the knowledge of the classics func- 
tion in the speech and literature of everyday life. 

M. M. MAYNARD 


MonmMoutTH COLLEGE 
Monmovrtg, ILL. 





AFTER “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


Almost all high-school courses assign a portion of time to the reading 
of Pilgrim’s Progress. To this great allegory some give weeks of inten- 
sive study, which has a tendency to kill its interest. In my sophomore 
class, the first book was read in a few days. We found the narrative 
quite absorbing, and to test the depth of the appreciative understanding 
and imitative power of my class (perhaps to give them a good time also) 
I gave them the subject, “Good-Student’s Progress,” or “The Journey 
of Scholar to the City of Education.”” This was to be the one long theme 
required that term. The material, all the field of their school experience 
and romantic imagination, proved so stimulating that most of the youth- 
ful allegorists voluntarily doubled or trebled the required number of 
words, which was seven hundred and fifty. With smooth diction and 
ease each Scholar traveled through the Land of School conquering per- 
sonified faults and aided by virtues. The writer was sure to include, 
unwittingly, his own chief faults in the number of those which came to 
precipitate destruction at the hands of the inexorably stern virtues of the 
story. Youth showed its intolerance. The moral instinct, which 
develops so rapidly in the high-school period, found food here, and each 
young preacher, who would scorn to pen a “goody-goody’”’ tale, delight- 
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fully unconscious of his virtuous attitude, laid down the moral law as 
he saw it and expounded his ideals to an untiring, interested audience. 
Also his fancy for the dramatic and romantic was allowed free play, 
rarely afforded by the usual theme subjects. 

So many teachers of English, however inventive, are searching for 
new and interesting subjects, that perhaps this suggestion may be 
welcome. For illustration, let a few of the themes speak for themselves: 


A 
CLIMBING THE HILL OF KNOWLEDGE 
STAGE ONE 


One night I went to sleep and dreamed a dream. Within this dream I 
saw a small boy walking toward a large gate which had written upon it “The 
Path of Knowledge.” Behold a little farther off I saw a man coming and by 
chance the boy and the man, whose name was Laziness, met. 

“What is your name and where are you going ?”’ said Laziness. 

“My name is Student and I am going to yonder gate,’’ replied the boy. 

“And what will you do there ?”’ 

“There I shall meet a man who will show me the way to the city of Good 
Education.” 

“Pshaw! That way is hard and steep. Come with me and I will show 
you an easier way.” 

So Student and Laziness started off. Soon they came to a wide ditch. 
Laziness at once jumped the ditch but Student, being small, fell in. This was 
the ditch of “Child Labor,” and had it not been for Kindheart who helped 
Student out, he would still be there. Student, having been set on the right 
path and being older, went straight to the gate. 


STAGE TWO 


After being admitted to the gate by a man named Tutor, he was shown 
the right and only way to the city of Good Education. This way was narrow 
and grew steeper until it was lost in the clouds. 

“This,”’ said Tutor, “‘is the Hill of Knowledge.” 

So Student went on his way. The first part of the way was easy and 
dotted with resting places. After passing six resting places and having a good 
sleep at each, his way led up a steep hill. This hill was rough and hard to 
climb. At the top was a place for tired travellers. When Student was half- 
way up he met Idleness coming down. 

“Why are you not going the other way ?” said Student. 

“Do you see that overhanging cliff?” replied Idleness. ‘“‘It is impossible 
to pass over it, so I am going back to find an easier way.” 
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Studem, having been led out of the way once before, knew better and 
kept on climbing. Soon Student came to the place where Idleness had turned 
around, and trying to climb over the cliff he fell. 


STAGE THREE 


When Student awoke, he found himself at the bottom of the hill. He 
arose and brushed himself off. This time Student saw a broad path leading 
the same way the steep one did but it was smooth and rose more gently. Just 
as Student was going to pass over the stile which led to this path, he met 
with Ambition. 

“What is your name and where are you going ?”’ asked Ambition. 

“My name is Student and I am going to the city of Good Education.” 

“But do you not know this is the wrong way? Why do you not continue 
in the same straight path that Tutor bade you take ?” 

“Because when I got to the top, I fell down.” 

“Did you not ever hear this saying ? 


If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, again. 

’Tis a lesson you must learn, 
Try, try, again. 

If what other folks can do, 

If with patience, why not you— 

’Tis a lesson you must learn, 
Try, try, again. 


So Student turned around and this time climbed the hill. 

While Student was walking along through this beautiful country, he hap- 
pened to catch up with a boy named Tardy. Student and Tardy went on 
together. Soon they came within sight of a beautiful river. 

Tardy: “‘Let’s go over there and have a drink.” 

Student: “Will we have time ?”’ 

Tardy: “Why, sure. We can hurry.” 

So they went over to the river of Praise, for this was the name of the river, 
to get a drink. While they were drinking Tardy fell in and drowned. This 
left Student all alone. 

STAGE FOUR 


When Student got back on the road again, it was getting dark and he had 
a long way to go before he came to the next resting place. While stumbling 
along in the darkness, he met Stay-after-school, who helped him to the next 
resting place but not without a little bit of hard work. When Student arose 
from his sleep he saw before him a very steep hill, called College. This hill 
had three resting places and at the top was the city of Good Education. This 
Student climbed with hard labor and when he got to the top a man named 
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Learned gave Student a roll of parchment and opened the gates of the city. 
After Student had entered, he closed them again and that was the last I saw 
of Student. .... 





B 


As High-aim and Mislead were walking along, they met a man whose name 
was Deceit. He stopped them and asked them if they would not go with him 
to the city of Deceit, where they would be very happy. He would give them 
riches and pleasures of all kinds, for he was the ruler of that city. 

Mislead wanted to go immediately, but High-aim was now weary. Never- 
theless he was persuaded to go and off they went. When they arrived at the 
city, instead of being given riches and pleasure, they were put into a factory 
and made to work. Here they worked for two years. Mislead forgot all 
about the city of Education, but High-aim did not, and one day he escaped 
with a boy named Cheerful. They soon came to the road to Education. Here 
they met Deceit, who had forgotten them. Deceit tried to persuade them to 
gowith him. .... High-aim and Cheerful only laughed and passed on... . . 





* 

Good-student was advised by Experience to be careful of the river of Con- 
ceit but he did not heed his adviser. He walked along through the forests and 
swamps without coming to harm. Presently he came upon the river and was 
seized with a disease of Swelled-headedness which caused him much pain and 
mortification. He was afflicted with this until he reached the crossing place 
of the river. He approached it rapidly, not having much foresight of the 
things ahead. As he came nearer the river, the faster he went. At last he 
reached the banks and made a run, but he could not lift his feet from the mire, 
so he stayed there until Help came and relieved him. . . . . 


D 


Now they came to a large hill, but Mr. Slow-poke wanted to rest before 
they started. Faith started and tried to get Student to go on, but he would 
not go on without Mr. Slow-poke. After resting an hour they started on their 
way, but the hill was very hard to climb and Slow-poke stopped so often that 
at last Student and Faith had to leave him behind. The two friends had lost 
much time and when at last they reached the top of the hill it was almost dark. 

Faith: “My friend, I told you not to pay any attention to that man.” 

Student: “I was very foolish, but what shall we do? It is getting too 
dark to go on.” 

Faith: “It is lucky for us that I know the owner of this land or we should 
be devoured by the wolves. Come this way!” He led Student down a small 
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path and at last they came to a small cabin, and Faith knocked at the door. 
An old, old lady let them in. 

Faith: ‘Well, grandmother Wisdom, my friend and I were overtaken by 
darkness, and as we did not have any place to go we came here.”’ 

Wisdom: “That is right, my son. You know you are always welcome. 
Pray be seated.” So Faith and Student sat down by the fire, while Wisdom 
got them something to eat. . . . . Now Student was young and since he had 
not eaten since morning he did ample justice to the supper which Wisdom had 
prepared. 

After supper, Wisdom looked into the crystal. She was silent for a long 
while and then she said, “ You will meet many people on your way, but beware 
of everyone who tempts you, for he is Satan himself.” 

Then she gave them good advice and told them to go to bed, so that they 
could rise early. In the morning Wisdom gave each of them a good sword and 
bade them Good speed. They had walked for a long time when at last they 
met a man whose name was Temptation. 

Temptation: ‘‘Come with me and I will show you how we can have a 
great deal of fun.” 

But the two lads shook their heads and were going on when Temptation 
said, “Both of you are cowards. You have been listening to some old hag!” 

Student started to go with Temptation, but Faith grabbed him by the 


E 


And so it came to pass that Scholar and Careless traveled onward. The 
road was steep and rugged and soon Scholar felt very tired but was determined 
to push on. Careless threw himself on the ground to sleep and Scholar, who 
could do nothing but follow suit, lay down also. As they slept another boy 
named Shiftless came up and when he saw them, kicked them roundly and 
made them get up. 

Shiftless: “Now, now, my lads! What do you think my master Cruelty 
will do to you trespassers? Do you not know you are on my master’s land ?”’ 

Scholar: ‘Sir, we were on our road to Higher Education and little knew 
when we lay down to sleep that we were on your master’s land.”’ 

Shiftless: ‘Well, now you are Cruelty’s prisoners and you might as well 
know that you shall never escape.” 

Careless: ‘Now see what you have brought upon us, a prison for life!’ 

Scholar: ‘You did this yourself. You had me sleep on the land belong- 
ing to someone else and I almost believe you have taken me on the w rong road.” 

Shiftless: ‘That he has; he has led you off your path two years.’ 

And now it came to pass that Scholar smiled contentedly and passed down 
the road to Success whistling blithely. I awoke and felt exceedingly better. 


CHARLOTTE S. RANKIN 
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EDITORIAL 


The movement for a reorganization of the common-school 
system is rapidly gaining headway. All who are interested in 
English and English teaching may well inquire, therefore, what 
the Six-Six effect the plan which is coming into vogue will have 
Plea on that subject. The prevailing tendency is to regard 
the secondary school as beginning with the seventh grade and to 
divide the six high-school grades into two groups of three each, 
that is, into a junior and a senior high school. This places the 
ninth grade with the seventh and eighth, and at once raises the 
question what the character of the work in that grade should be. 
The development so far observed seems to indicate that a more 
practical type of course will be given there. Having become the 
culmination instead of the beginning of a series of grades the 
ninth grade attracts to it the most experienced teachers, and since 
it is thought of as providing common-school training in preparation 
for life instead of academic training in preparation for advanced 
study, both administrative officers and teachers are naturally 
inclined to emphasize oral expression, letter-writing, the use of 
periodicals, and correct and effective presentation of ideas related 
to the ordinary experience of youth. The quality of the work 
ought to improve because of the departmental instruction intro- 
duced into the seventh and eighth grades, which brings with it 
the possibility of individual promotion. Duplication of material 
should now disappear from the junior high school and is not likely 
to cause difficulty in the tenth grade because of the close relation 
which the two high schools bear to each other. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


THE COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH 


The third annual meeting of the College Conference on English was 
held November 26 at the College of the City of New York. The attend- 
ance was about fifty. 

The program included four excellent addresses, and provoked a 
lively discussion of too great length and complexity to be summarized. 
A condensation of the regular papers, as authorized by the speakers, 
follows. 

On “Teaching a Period of Literature,’”’ Dean F. H. Stoddard, of 
New York University, said in part: For such teaching there are two 
basal reasons: a reason of historical fact and a reason of educational 
economy. It is a fact in literary history that great writers have come 
grouped together, distinctive in time, in importance, and in influence. 
Historically sound, therefore, is the wisdom of a study of a definite 
period of literature. The second reason for this study is a reason of edu- 
cational economy. In literature, as in life, great occasions make great 
leaders, and great leaders make great occasions. To study the lives and 
works of these leaders, the circumstances under which they came to 
maturity, is to give a wholeness to the study which makes it a permanent 
part of the educational life of a student. 

In conducting this study, I advise that two main principles be kept 
in view. The period should be chosen with care, that the mind of the 
student may note how the great men of that period have worked; may 
note what subjects interested them; may gain something more than 
mere appreciation of literary methods; may become sympathetic with 
the mind-action of great writers. Not less important should be the 
consideration of the social interests of the period. The study of a great 
period of literature should be made the study of a great period of intel- 
lectual life. Literature is the permanent record of the great progressions 
of the world’s greatest minds. Study it, then, systematically and 
sympathetically; and study it in its periods of greatest power. 

On “Teaching One Author” Miss Christabel F. Fiske, of Vassar 
College, said in part: The aim to be kept in mind in a course dealing 
with the works of one author should be some special insight into the 
mysteries of a great personality, with the resultant conviction of the 
paramount importance to literature of a strongly individual point of 
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view and technique. This aim may be achieved by reading that is first 
intelligent, then colorful, then intimate. Among the many means 
toward this end are careful line-by-line reading both in class and in 
smaller groups, informal talks by the teacher when there would be 
involved a disproportionate amount of labor on the part of the student 
for the understanding of the writer’s allusions to the philosophy or 
science of his day, frank application by both student and teacher to 
experts in other departments, much miscellaneous reading among the 
author’s contemporaries, and extensive use of the comparative method. 

On “Teaching a Literary Type” Dr. E. E. Hale, of Union Uni- 
versity, said in part: The general principle I should suggest would be 
a logical method with a literary presentation. A logical method would 
be good, not only for its intellectual value, but because the very notion 
of a literary type implies that certain processes of comparison, abstrac- 
tion, and generalization have been gone through with by somebody 
before there can be any such type. It will be well for the student to have 
some idea of this process when he is trying to appreciate just what the 
type of literature is. But this systematic view, which may be some- 
thing of a discipline of thought, should be presented in a literary form. 
It should be as interesting as possible. It should give the student some 
consideration of the ideas and emotions presented in the literature under 
consideration. It should give him some idea of the literary tradition 
and method. As an illustration, we could deal with the subject narrative 
poetry by the following topics: popular ballads, literary ballads, longer 
poems of the ballad character, narrative poems without the ballad 
character, epic poems (introduced by poems which appear as parts of 
an epic), popular epic poetry. Such a development neglects the chrono- 
logical order, but gives the student an idea which he may appreciate 
as a whole, while also understanding the relation of the different parts. 

On “The Preparation for These Courses,”’ Dr. Felix E. Schelling, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, raised the question whether remote- 
ness of subject-matter might not at times be considered an advantage 
in teaching. He then spoke of the necessity of making the subject 
interesting, but thought that it was more important that the subject 
be interesting to the teacher than to the student, for the reason that the 
first being assured, the second was sure to follow. 

Coming to the more general discussion, he dismissed the subject of 
preparation for all these topics with a few words concerning the necessity 
of an atmosphere of culture and the need of training in even the young- 
est child an attitude toward the things of the mind. 
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Adverting to the arrangement of courses, he noted the changed atti- 
tude toward “rhetoric” in that it is now mainly a practical subject. 
As to literature, he believed in working from the more familiar toward 
the less, and depreciated the chronological order and the logic which 
so frequently causes the teacher to go to pieces on the fundamentals 
of a subject. He has arranged the succession of courses in the following 
way. The first purpose is to get the student to think in literary terms. 
This is accomplished best by means of familiar topics such as the novel 
and modern essayists. The second purpose is the presentation of the 
subject in a succession of literary phenomena working from later times, 
say the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries, backward to the Eliza- 
bethan age. Poetry should come last, whether dramatic or lyric, 
because of its greater subtlety and difficulty of understanding. 

He then pointed out that the chief function of literature grew out 
of its position as chief of the Humanities. Greek and Latin had lost 
their position. The “parasitic” sciences had not taken the place of 
the Humanities, for each was possessed of undoubted utilities, but usually 
of nothing else. 

In conclusion he pointed out that the chief aim of the study of 
literature is to put before the young and eager mind the products of a 
great art, whether it speak the language of prose, of drama, or of lyric 
poetry; to guide the student’s appreciation to an understanding of the 
great things, the beautiful and abiding things, that have been thought 
and expressed by the artists in words of our race; to create in him an 
attitude of mind that will make him receptive to the impressions of art 
and raise him by that means to a higher liberality, a greater openness of 
spirit, a larger humanity, and a loftier culture. 

The informal discussion was participated in by Professor Mott, of 
the College of the City of New York, Professor Morris, of Syracuse 
University, Principal Felter, of the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, Dr. 
Schelling, and Dean Stoddard. 

The officers of the Conference for the present year are: Chairman, 
Edward E. Hale, Jr., of Union University; vice-Chairman, Robert 
M. Gay, of Goucher College; Secretary-Treasurer, Edgar C. Morris, 
of Syracuse University. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


With the beginning of the new year three important additions were 
made to the list of American journals in the field of education. School 
and Society is edited by J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia University, 
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and published by the Science Press. It appears weekly and is intended 
to emphasize the relation of schools to the social order, scientific research 
in education, and educational news of general interest. 

Educational Administration and Supervision is edited by Lotus D. 
Coffman and Charles H. Johnston, of the University of Illinois, David 
Snedden, commissioner of education for Massachusetts, and James E. 
Van Sickle, superintendent of schools in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The purposes announced include a thoroughgoing treatment of the 
problems of administration, supervision, curriculum-making, etc., as 
they appear in the fields of rural schools, city elementary schools, and 
secondary schools. 

The American School is edited by Carroll G. Pearse, president of the 
Milwaukee Normal School, William B. Owen, principal of the Chicago 
Normal School, and J. W. Searson, head of the department of English 
in the State Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kansas. It is pub- 
lished by the American School Publishing Company at Milwaukee. 
The title-page announces that the magazine is “‘a journal for those who 
organize, administer, and supervise American education,’ and the 
editors promise frank and fearless discussion of the important edu- 
cational issues which may from time to time arise. 

There is without doubt a field for these new periodicals and the 
initial issues promise well. The friendly rivalry of two national journals 
of school supervision ought to result in a wealth of material in a field 
that educational journalism, to say nothing of educational writing in 
general, has but little cultivated. 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
NEW ENGLAND 


The meeting of the New England Association on December 5, 1914, 
was devoted to the topic, “Moving Pictures and English Work in the 
Schools.” The speakers and their special topics were as follows: “‘The 
Pupil’s Point of View,” Frederic R. Willard, Central High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; “‘The Relation of the Moving Picture to 
English Composition,” Carolyn M. Gerrish, Gir!s’ Latin School, Boston; 
“The Relation of the Picture Play to Literature,’ Alfred M. Hitchcock, 
Public High School, Hartford, Connecticut; ‘Imagination, Concen- 
tration, and the Moving Picture,’ George H. Browne, Browne and 
Nichols School, Cambridge, Massachusetts; “‘The Manager’s Point 
of View,” F. F. Plimpton, Tremont Temple, Boston. A letter from 
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Thomas A. Edison setting forth his views as to the use of motion pictures 
in schools was read and there was a demonstration of moving pictures 
illustrating literature. 

The report of the meeting in the New England Leaflet indicates that 
there was wide difference of opinion as to the value of motion pictures 
in school. So far little effort has been made to secure films really 
adapted to educational purposes. With proper care and reasonable 
limitations, the “movies” may doubtless be made a really useful auxiliary. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


In January the first regular monthly issue of the West Virginia 
English Council Messenger appeared. It is edited by the officers of the 
Council and is intended to unite the teachers of English in the state with 
common purposes. The spirit of the little sheet is distinctly intimate 
and cheerful and ought to appeal strongly to its constituents. 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland Council held a meeting jointly with the Baltimore 
Educational Society on January 8. The program was as follows: 


Topic: ‘‘Oral English in Elementary and Secondary Schools.” 
I. “History and Present Status of Oral English in the Schools,” 
James Manoney, South Boston High School. 
II. ‘‘The Aim and the Method in Elementary Work,” KATHERINE E. 
Forster, Baltimore Teachers’ Training School. 
III. ‘Vocal Expression,” ANNE ROTHWELL STEWART. 
IV. Oral Composition in Secondary Schools. 
a) “The Values,” Witiis H. WILcox. 
b) “Co-ordination with Written Work,’ BENJAMIN E. FLEAGLE, 
Baltimore City College. 
c) “The Time Element,” Samuel M. North, Principal, Reisters- 
town High School. 
d) “‘Co-operation of Other Departments,” CLARA EsTELLE Rose, 
Centreville High School. 
V. General Discussion. 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Conducted by Etvrra D. CABELL, Chicago Normal College 


ENGLISH FOR THE “HOPELESS” PUPIL 


An experience of three weeks with eight high-school students who 
had failed in their first or second year of English convinced the instructor 
that the number of incompetent pupils in any school is very small and 
that the fault of failure is as often with the school as with the pupil. In 
the February issue of Education, Harold W. Gammans, the teacher in 
question, gives, under the title “The Pupil Who Fails in Secondary 
School English: How to Teach Him,”’ a concise account of this experience. 

None of the members of the class were able, at the beginning of the 
time, to write passably a page of plain English. The total number of 
hours of class instruction was twelve—four one-hour periods a week. 
At the end of the three weeks the class took a test set by the head of 
the English department of the school—not the instructor. The test con- 
sisted of two compositions written in class, one on a subject chosen from 
a book read in class during the previous year, one on something that 
had come under the observation of the person writing the composition. 
All the eight students passed the test and were duly promoted. 

The instruction was given, almost exclusively, to the class as a whole, 
not to individual members. Each pupil wrote daily a composition of 
one page or less outside of class. Big subjects were used, such, for 
instance, as “Peace,” “‘The English People.” The first thing, the 
author emphasizes, was to make some impression upon the members 
of the class as to the nature of a sentence. They were permitted to use 
only the simple sentence, the compound sentence of two clauses, and the 
complex sentence of two clauses. In class every day the instructor read 
aloud the compositions, commenting upon the use made of these simple 
types of sentences, showing in every way in his power their possibilities 
in the way of clearness and force. He required the pupils to read their 
compositions aloud by themselves at home and to judge whether or 
not their sentences conformed to the laws laid down in class. Punctua- 
tion was subjected to the same oral test, no rules being given. For 
spelling he used also the oral method. Discarding the “speller’’ on the 
first or second day because he found the pupils did not distinguish certain 
sounds, he substituted some simple instruction in phonetics. For 
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words not spelled phonetically, he encouraged reliance on visual memory, 
tested by the pupil’s writing rapidly on paper two spellings of the word 
under doubt and accepting the one which “looked right.’”’ Doublets 
were treated differently. Occasionally a group of words was assigned 
as a lesson and spelled. Careless omission of word endings was corrected 
by insistence upon attention to handwriting and all mechanical details 
of the manuscript. Formal grammar was not taught. Paragraphing 
was called for to distinguish unmistakable groups of thought as these 
showed themselves. Clearness was the one rhetorical quality insisted 
upon and was conjured up under the term “‘sense”’ or ‘“common- 
sense.”’ All errors were discussed in class in connection with the com- 
position in which they occurred; but no papers were returned to the pupils 
for correction. 





STANDARDIZATION OF ENGLISH SPEECH 


Professor Rippmann continues in the January issue of the London 
School World the discussion begun by him in that periodical in November 
(see English Journal for February). In this article, ““Can We Deter- 
mine and Establish a Standard of English Speech ?” he repeats his con- 
tention that what is required and what is attainable is a standard 
pronunciation, and again denies that such standardization would make 
for monotony of speech. Since language is a social instrument, it must 
take on the forms which will make it most widely serviceable. There- 
fore it has steadily tended toward greater uniformity. The purist who 
attempts to counteract the tendency of the English language (a* of the 
other Teutonic languages) to ‘‘reduce”’ the vowels of unstressed syllables 
has a false idea of the meaning of “good speech.’’ Language grows; 
and the changes which take place in the process are not evidences of 
deterioration or of “‘incorrect’’ usage. The object of sane philologists 
and teachers of language is not to check any natural development of 
the language, but to observe it, to discourage the setting up of artificial 
tests and standards of oral language, to call into counsel, not only 
philologists and teachers, but actors, lawyers, preachers, and all other 
classes of public speakers, and when by such means an agreement as to 
best usage in the light of historical development and present tendency 
has been reached, to see to it that children learn to speak in accordance 
with this convention. 


TEST OF READING EFFICIENCY 
In the Journal of Educational Psychology for January appears a 
description and criticism by Daniel Starch, of the University of Wiscon- 
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sin, of a test devised by him for the measurement of efficiency in reading, 
with certain conclusions drawn from its showings. Assuming that we 
learn to read in order to obtain information, the writer assigns as the 
chief elements in reading (1) comprehension of material, (2) speed, 
(3) correction of pronunciation. The test was confined to the first two 
of these elements. It was given to children of all the eight grades of the 
elementary school, passages of average difficulty and of uniformly 
increasing difficulty being selected from graded readers. Speed was 
tested by determining the number of words read per second. Compre- 
hension was tested by requiring reproduction of the thought in writing 
immediately after the reading, and was marked by counting the number 
of words written which reproduced the thought correctly. Words 
which added ideas not in the passage read or which repeated ideas already 
reproduced were rejected as well as those which reproduced ideas 
incorrectly. Thirty seconds were allowed for the reading, as much 
time as was needed for the writing. 

The test was given to 3,511 pupils in 15 schools in the states of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New York. One of its most important 
results, thinks the writer, was the range of individual differences in 
efficiency found within the same grade. Other recent reading tests 
have disclosed the same condition. In this test the abilities of pupils 
of any grade, with the possible exception of the first and second, 
were distributed over the entire scale. In this respect the results 
were identical in all the schools in which the test was given. “In 
speed and comprehension combined 31.8 per cent of the pupils of 
any grade reached or exceeded the median of the next grade above, 
20.1 per cent reached or exceeded the median of the second grade 
above, 13.2 per cent reached or exceeded the median of the third 
grade above, and 3.3 per cent reached or exceeded the median of the 
fourth grade above. .... Corresponding percentages of pupils in any 
given grade are no more efficient in reading than the average of one, two, 
or three grades below it.’”’ Comparison between the results obtained in 
the test and those indicated by marks given by teachers for the year’s 
work in reading made for confidence in the accuracy of the former. 


THE CLASSICS AND ENGLISH 


In the January number of the Educational Review appears a paper 
read by Professor Lane Cooper of Cornell at the April meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. Teachers and other school 
officers it charges, in their work of devising and administering courses 
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of study, commit the folly of neglecting the testimony of history as to the 
way great teachers have taught and men of great attainments have 
learned. The week’s program of S. T. Coleridge in Christ’s Hospital is 
given in full—an astonishing array of Latin and Greek tasks with a 
sprinkling of exercises in theme-writing, verse-making, and speaking in 
English. The writer next compares the equipment of the young person 
of today who has had training in Greek and Latin—particularly Greek— 
with that of him who has not. He declares the former superior in respect 
not only of command gained over the elements of expression but of grasp 
of the larger details of composition, taste, ability to detect false logic 
or cheap sentiment, the varied knowledge given by the great ancient 
literatures—in short, in respect of power to interpret human discourse 
and to assimilate humanizing ideas. He considers it wise to assume that 
there is no sharp cleavage between the disciplinary and the cultural 
values of the classics. Finally, he calls upon those who think with him 
to rise in revolt and demolish their opponents, who are “innumerous 
but unorganized.”’ Signs of hope abound; for the cause is growing in 
the East and has never been lost in the South; and “in matters of 
education the Middle West is imitative.” 


REVIEWS 
SOME NEW ENGLISH BOOKS: 


In spite of the reiterated assertion that we must write the word 
“failure” after all our attempts to improve the English of our pupils by 
making them study grammar, textbooks built up with grammar as a 
basis for composition continue to appear. Mr. Wilcox’s books are the 
latest, and they attack the problem with intelligence. The fundamental 
idea is that the technique of composition must be taught incidentally, 
that the child must learn to construct good sentences, to secure sentence 
variety and emphasis, to spell, to use capitals, and to construct para- 
graphs while he is in the act of writing or studying something of interest 
tohim. Hence a wide range of the child’s interests appears in the books, 
and talking and writing about them is in every case the means of teach- 
ing some detail of effective expression. Rhetoric, simple and untechni- 
cal, has its share of attention; but grammar receives the principal 
emphasis. 

* Daily English Lessons. Book One and Book Two. By Willis H. Wilcox. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1914. 
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Logically enough, the first book begins with material dear to the 
child heart—in this case a talk about an interesting picture; then comes 
an analysis of a story about the picture, then the story itself, and finally 
two or three lessons about the sentence as a whole. These steps make 
a cycle which is repeated again and again, with variation as to the num- 
ber of steps, the character of literary material, and the method of pres- 
entation of new points of grammar. Some books which are supposed 
to carry out a similar scheme have too little grammar in them, but this 
has enough for pupils in the middle grades, and it is presented in an easy 
and practical way. 

The advanced book, for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, is 
built upon the first, is arranged in similar cycles, and is supplied with a 
sufficient amount of literary and artistic material of a kind to stimulate 
the youthful mind, but is much more advanced in its treatment of 
grammar. Incidentally it may be remarked that the terminology used 
is judiciously selected from that adopted by the National Education 
Association in 1913. There is a gradual approach to the more difficult 
phases of the subject, and there is a constant endeavor to make the 
instruction in grammar serviceable in writing. Here and there the 
reader finds such headings as “Variety through Arrangement,” “‘The 
Inverted Sentence,” “Selecting Adjectives,” “Supplying Modifiers,” 
“‘Placing Modifiers,” “Arrangement for Sound,” “‘A Story for the Study 
of the Participial Phrase,” “‘ Variety in the Arrangement of the Subject,” 
and “‘Correct Forms of Verbs.” There is, too, provision for testing the 
matter of improvement in linguistic skill. One lesson is “‘Write the 
story you told yesterday and see how much better you can tell it when 
you write it. Go over it carefully after it is written and see whether 
you cannot improve some of the sentences by changing the order of the 
subject and the predicate.” All this is based upon a very different 
principle from one still held by many—that effectiveness and accuracy 
in expression can be gained merely by writing and writing and writing; 
the author understands well enough that however well a few people with 
the natural gift of language can improve their English by much reading 
and writing, the mass of mankind can do so by one means only—a careful 
linguistic training. The problem is to give the training in a way adapted 
to the child mind; and we believe that in the solution of the problem 
the author of these books has had a great measure of success. 

It is easy, of course, to raise questions of faults and insufficiencies, 
as it is in the case of any book—-so differently do different teachers think 
out the same problem. One wonders, for example, whether there is 
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really sufficient means of applying principles of grammar to the pupil’s 
own composition, that is, whether it is not sometimes merely assumed 
that a principle studied will fix itself in the practice of the child. A little 
more classroom ingenuity applied to the problem would have added more 
devices to those already used, and the result would probably then be 
more secure. The assumption, too, that every class can master just one 
lesson a day, as the books provide, is open to doubt. Doubt rises also 
when one reads the second part of the second book, in which there is an 
attempt to instruct the child in the nature of ideas and their classifica- 
tion into subjects of thought, attributes, and ideas of relationships. In 
spite of his gradual and concrete approach to the subject, the author 
cannot help being too psychological. Such a generalization as “A thought 
is the assertion in our mind of the relationship of an attribute to an 
object of thought, or a question about this relationship”’ is not likely to 
find a very firm lodgment in the mind of a boy of the motor type, nor 
to be of very much service to those children who find it vaguely stirring 
in the fringe of their understandings. These doubts may or may not 
be dispelled by the test of use in the classroom, which is a more severe 
and decisive test than the judgment of any critic. 
Cyrus LAURON HOOPER 
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{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


Educational Psychology: Briefer Course. By Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. New 

York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914. Pp. 442. 

A condensation of The Original Nature of Man, The Psychology of Learning, and 
W ork and Fatigue and Individual Differences for students in colleges and normal schools. 
One of the indispensable books for the general student of education. 

American Literature through Illustrative Reading. By SARAH E. SIMons. 

Scribner, 1915. Pp. 463. 

A well-organized book of selections. The editor has refrained from critical com- 
ment and wisely includes only brief but highly suggestive bits of linking narrative and 
exposition. The work belongs distinctly to the newer type of textbook; it is a labora- 
tory guide rather than a treatise. 

Library and School. Edited by ArtHur E. Bostwick. White Plains, N.Y.: 

H. W. Wilson Co., 1914. Pp. 331. 

Twenty-four reprints of papers and addresses by various writers on the relation- 
ship between the library and the school. The work contains much material of a 
definitely practical character. 
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Famous Living Americans. Edited by MARY GRIFFIN WEBB and EpNA LENORE 
Wess. Greencastle, Ind.: Charles Webb & Co., 1914. Pp. 504. 

Over forty short biographies intended to provide material for the study of bio- 
graphical speeches. The subjects are the leading men and women of our time in 
various walks of life. Among them are Jane Addams, John Burroughs, Thomas A. 
Edison, Charles W. Eliot, George W. Goethals, James J. Hill, William Dean Howells, 
Helen Keller, John Mitchell, Theodore Roosevelt, Booker T. Washington, and Wood- 
row Wilson. A very attractive volume, though a trifle over-laudatory. Both 
schools and colleges will find the book useful. 

Suggestions on the Preparation and Delivery of Biographical Speeches. By 
Harry BAINBRIDGE GoucH. Chicago: American Bureau of Public 
Speaking, Charles Webb, Director, 1914. Pp. 23. 

A reprint from Famous Living Americans. 

Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Published by the 
Association, 1914. Pp. 928. 

Contains the proceedings of the Department of Superintendence at Richmond 
as well as those of the St. Paul meeting of the National Educational Association. 
Minimum Essentials in Elementary-School Subjects—Standards and Current 

Practices. By the Committee on Economy of Time of the Department 

of Superintendence of the National Education Association. Paper, 

82 cents. 

An important report. 

Outlines and Summaries. By NORMAN FOERSTER. New York: Holt & Co., 
1915. Pp. 105. Paper, 35 cents. 

“A handbook for the analysis of expository essays.” 

The Teaching of Spelling. By GERTRUDE LONGENECKER. Bulletin of the 
State Normal School, San Diego, Cal., September, 1914. 

A good summary of recent progress, with a descriptive bibliography. 
Bibliographies on Educational Subjects. Edited by Witt1am H. BuRNHAM. 

Published by Clark University and sold by G. E. Stechert & Co., New York 

City. Paper, so cents. 

Science of Tone Production. Revised edition. By Grorcres A. BOUILLET. 
Published by the author, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Pp. 141. 
$1.00. 

Alsace and Lorraine: From Caesar to Kaiser. By RutH PutNaM. New York: 
Putnam, 1915. Pp. 208. $1.75. 

A history of a part of the territory now involved in the European war. 

The Orchard Pavilion. By ArtHuR C. Benson. New York: Putnam, 1914. 
Pp. 136. $1.00. 

Conversations of three friends before and after they had taken up their life-work. 
Occasional Addresses. By BRAINERD KELLOGG. New York: Charles E. 

Merrill Co., 1914. Pp. 214. Paper, $1.00. 


Fourteen occasional addresses by a veteran teacher of English. 





















SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 
June 21 to July 30, 1915 


Regular work done under resident and non-resident 
faculty for credit toward degree and life license. 
Graduates in demand. Send for literature. 































HOME READING 


The best list for high schools may be 
ordered of the Secretary of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 10 cents 
each, 60 cents a dozen, 68th Street and 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5-August 13 


Graduate Courses for a Master’s Degree. 

College Courses in all Departments. 

Elementary Courses in Languages and Sciences 
to make up College Entrance Deficiencies. 

Courses in Painting, Drawing, Normal Art, 
Manual Training, Stenography and Typewriting. 

Courses in Gymnastics and in Training Athletic 
Coaches. 





Tuition $25.00. Board and Room, $5.00 to $6.50'a week 





For further information write to 
EDGAR C. MORRIS, Director 


In writing for information, please mention this magazine 









































SOMETHING NEW IN ENGLISH CLASSICS 
A Study and Interpretation of 


LONGFELLOW'S “EVANGELINE” 


By Lucy ADELLA SLOAN 
Head of the Department of English, Central State 
Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


This edition gives both student and teacher a clear 
understanding of the —. The sources of the m 
are described. The Theme, Central Thought, Time 
Outline, and the poem in full are given, also Notes, 
Suggestions for Notebook Work, Interpretation, Sug- 
gestive Questions, Illustrations, Maps, etc. 

Price: Single copies 22 cents postpaid. For class 
use in lots of five or more at wholesale price of 17 cents 
postpaid. Full clothbound copies 35 cents each. No 
free samples. 
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The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Summer Quarter 
on the same basis as during the other quar- 
ters of the academic year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the professional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, Law, Medi- 
cine, Education, and Divinity. Instruction 
is given by regular members of the University 
staff which is augmented in the summer by ap- 
pointment of professors and instructors from other 
institutions. 

Summer Quarter, 1915 


1st term June 21--July 28 
2d Term July 29--Sept. 3 


Detailed announcements will be sent upon application 





The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 




























From the Hands of a Master 
Fresh and Original 


Wilcox’s 


Daily English Lessons 


Books One and Two 


By WILLIS H. WILCOX, Ph.M. 
Professor of English in the Maryland State 


Normal! School, Baltimore, Md. 

The material has been arranged to suit 
the development of the child and the de- 
velopment of the subject. At the same 
time it has been so arranged as to secure 
variety. 

In general the inductive method of 
presentation has been adopted. Suffi- 
cient drill work is presented to make im- 
pressions lasting. 

Book I covers the work of two years 
and Book II contains three years’ work. 
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English Teachers 


“How to Use The 
Independent in the 
Teaching of English” 


is the name of a booklet 
prepared by Dr. Frederic 
Houk Law, Head of the 
English Department of the 
Stuyvesant High School 
where nearly FOUR THOU- 
SAND boys attend. 





Send for this booklet. It is free. 
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